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Animosity and prejudice to railroads were of slow growth. 
They reached their most acute stage fifteen years ago and have 
been subsiding ever since. The fault at first was in the man- 
agement of the railroads, but the feeling was greatly intensi- 
fied by politicians. During the constructive period railroads 
were invited everywhere; capital was importuned to invest in 
lines through the wilderness and to water-powers and mines. 
The capitalist took all the chances of profit or loss. If the 
railroad, as was the case in many instances, failed to invite pop- 
ulation and develop business, the money which was put into 
it was hopelessly lost. Commodore Vanderbilt once said that 
on account of these risks and the many railways which had 
proved failures, people who built railroads were entitled to one 
hundred per cent. profit, before the State restricted their 
earnings. 

The natural process of railway construction and develop- 
ment of neighborhood relation is this: the railway line is run 
over the prairie and along the valleys, and every mile of road 
brings into cultivation fifty thousand acres of land. The cost 
of transportation by wagon made this land, before the railway 
came, practically valueless. Homesteaders and purchasers 
come in and fill up the country. They want stations, passen- 
ger and freight yards, terminals, shops and all the costly para- 
phernalia of an operating railway. Whenthese have all been 
secured, then comes the clamor for a reduction of rates. A 
new railroad begins, on the average, with a freight charge of 
three cents per ton per mile. As the volume of business in- 
creases this rate diminishes. The decrease comes from the 
operation of natural laws of competition, and of supply and 
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demand. When I became connected with the Harlem Rail- 
road, thirty-two years ago, the rate was six cents per mile. 
The rate on the New York Central and Hudson River was two 
cents. The rate on our system now is sixty-eight one-hun- 
dredths of one cent per ton per mile. This has been done 
without any legislation, but has been brought about by rail 
and water competition and the constant and intelligent effort 
to build up industries along the line. 

In the early days of railway management the high organi- 
zations which now are common, did not exist. The freight 
agent and the passenger agent were autocrats, and the local 
superintendents had extraordinary powers. The relations of 
the company to the public were more dependent upon the abil- 
ity, the temper and the integrity of these local officials than 
upon any policy of the corporation. The favoritism and the 
enmities of these men produced an intense feeling in every 
locality. Before the owners of railways realized this defect in 
organization the public had become so incensed that the pol- 
itician saw his opportunity. Politicians are the barometers in 
free government. They recognize and utilize conditions which 
will make for their popularity and the strength of their party. 
Especially in the western states the railways furnished them 
brilliant opportunities for the exercise of their genius. The 
roads had been built with eastern money and the ownership 
was largely outside the western states. First the speakers of 
one party would go into the granges, agricultural societies, 
social circles and associations of all kinds which exist through- 
out the West, and discuss the railway problem. These associa- 
tions take up every matter of neighborhood interest like high- 
ways, bridges, good roads, schools, the liquor question and 
taxation. Discussion of any subject after a while will formulate 
the views of each side into dangerous mottoes or maxims. 

The speakers, who were the young lawyers in the villages, 
endeavored to outbid each other with the voters and the 
voters’ wives and families in these gatherings, in denouncing 
the extortions of the railroads. They finally preached that 
all railway rates were taxation, and that the tax went toa 
grasping millionaire and bloated monopolist who was feeding 
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on the life-blood of the farmers of the country. They succeeded 
in creating a belief that these rates were exorbitant, tyrannical 
and unjustifiable. They ignored in the argument the invest- 
ment made in the construction of the property, the benefits 
which the railroads had conferred upon the farmers in raising the 
value of their land from a dollar and a quarter to fifty and one 
hundred dollars an acre in the markets which the railways had 
made for them near at home, and in the low rates by which 
their products were able to reach the seaboard and. be ex- 
ported to Europe. The orators also failed to remember the 
cost of maintenance of way, repairs, keeping up and care of 
equipment, taxes and the wages of employees. The gross in- 
come grew into a monumental exaction which their ey es, 
blinded with prejudice, looked upon with horror and regarded 
as the victim does the car of Juggernaut. Public sentiment 
so inflamed must soon find expression in legislation. Then 
came that era of granger legislation which was to bring about 
the millennium. It was the first lesson taught on a large scale 
to statesmen in this country that no legislation can change 
thelaws of trade or alter the conditions of supply and demand. 
The legislation, while disastrous to the railroads, was equally 
disastrous to the farmers, the manufacturers and the merchants. 
The crisis, however, was not an unmixed evil. It compelled 
on the part of the railways a reconstruction of their systems 
and a reorganization of their managements. It forced the rail- 
way autocrat to become the head of a great business enter- 
prise and recognize that, if he would retain his position, he 
must be on good terms with the public. It educated the 
public on the railway problem so that the legislatures repealed 
the bad laws and substituted for them railway commissions 
with supervisory powers. 

The device of the railway commission has done more than 
anything else to allay popular prejudice against the railroads. 
There is no more conspicuous instance of this than here in the 
State of New York. In 1879 there was a committee of the 
legislature which sat for a year and took ten volumes of tes- 
timony upon the management of our New York State rail- 
ways. I became convinced that there could be no peace, and 
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no mutual understanding between the public and the railways, 
unless we had a railway commission; in other words, unless 
the people, through their selected officers, could have their 
complaints heard and secure redress. The result has been 
most satisfactory. No resistance has ever been made by any of 
the railways in the state to the requirements of the railway com- 
mission. Every passenger, every shipper, every city and every 
citizen knows that a letter and a two cent postage stamp will 
move the machinery of the state to investigate his complaint 
and to see that he gets justice. Nine-tenths of the passion, 
the prejudice and vindictiveness of this world is removed when 
a tribunal exists where quick justice can be had. People are 
afflicted with imaginary grievances when they can get no re- 
dress. When they can secure an inexpensive and fair trial it 
must be a real and substantial matter which moves them. The 
imagination is eliminated from the popular problem. People 
in the aggregate do not differ in the workings of their minds 
and in their actions from the individual. The remark of the 
old gentleman of eighty, upon his deathbed, to his sorrowing 
family, will apply to communities of every size—* I have had 
a great deal of trouble in this world” said he, “ most of which 
never happened.” 

The friction between the railways and the public no longer 
exists in the Eastern or middle states. There is not enough 
of it in the Western states to make any impression upon their 
legislation. The carrier has come to recognize his obligation 
to the public and everywhere is doing his best to satisfy the 
public that the companies are rendering the best possible serv- 
ice at the lowest possible price. We are able to place the 
grain from the wheat fields in the West and Northwest, in 
Europe, because of the phenomenally low freight rates which 
prevail in the United States. The average rate per ton per 
mile all over Europe, including Great Britain, is about two 
and four-tenths cents, against an average rate of about one 
cent in the United States. Railroads earn money only by the 
revolving wheel ; while it turns it is grinding out income ; when 
it stops it is an expense. The long distances, and low grades 
—enabling a continuous movement night and day of long 
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trains, heavily loaded—the improvements in the roadbed, rails 
and motive power, and the volume of business have enabled 
the American railways to accomplish this miracle of overcom- 
ing the prohibitions placed by distance upon agricultural 
prosperity. The wheat fields of Dakota are as near the sea- 
board as the dairy farms of western New York. 

Happily the railway is disappearing from politics. The 
people are becoming too intelligent to be fooled and the poli- 
tician is always too intelligent to attempt fooling except where 
fooling will pay. The railway employees have become pow- 
erful factors in the adjustment of the relations between their 
companies and the public. They number 800,000 on the pay 
rolls, and about two millions indirectly connected with the 
railroads ; with their families they number about fifteen mill- 
ions of people or one-fifth of the population. They were quite 
as hostile during this acute period, toward the railroads, as 
were the farmers and the boards of trade. They have discov- 
ered, however, that there is a point in the restrictions of rail- 
way operation and in the reduction of rates where great econ- 
omies must be practiced. Economies reach only the elastic 
portion of the business. The only elasticity in railway ex- 
penses directly and indirectly is employment. Six men to the 
mile can be reduced to one at a certain sacrifice of safety, the 
roadbed can be neglected for a certain period, the equipment 
need not be replaced as it is destroyed or impaired for some 
time; all this diminishes the road and shop forces and reduces 
the number of men employed in every department. These 
things happen before wages are touched. 

The railway employees are drawn mainly from the farm- 
ers. If there are several sons, some of them as they are fol- 
lowing the plow or hoeing the corn in the field stop when the 
train goes by, and long to get upon it and see the world. The 
railway forces are constantly recruited from the families of its 
chief critics. These men are able from the better facilities 
which now exist for the education of railway men to figure out 
what will be the effect of certain legislation upon their em- 
ployment and their wages. They are a constant and intelli- 
gent force now in every part of the country, warning the pol- 
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' itician that if he is pursuing the railway for popularity under 
the pretence that it is for the protection of the people, he has 
got to reckon with them; and that reckoning is fatal to any 
party which these employees believe is unjustly and wrongfully 
attacking their occupation. They have the same feeling in re- 
gard to what puts their employment and wages in peril as the 
farmers and men employed in every industry in the country 
affected by legislation have. 

Railway agitation has fortunately given to the country a 
national railway commission. It is right and proper that the 
vast inter-state commerce of these United States should be 
supervised by the government of the United States. When 
Congress has grasped the situation and taken up the question 
in a broad and liberal spirit, the powers of this Commission 
will be greatly enlarged ; in other words, Congress will express 
its confidence in “ government by the people”’ for the railway 
commission is the “ people,” the same as they are. A few 
amendments to the Inter-State Commerce Commission law, a 
few larger discretions given to the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission, and the railway problem of the United States would 
be solved so far as the public and the railways are concerned. 
On the one side railway investment would be safe; on the 
other side the public would be better and more economically 
served: on the one side railway wars would cease; and on the 
other side the business of the country would not be subject to 
demoralization and dangers which exist only because common 
carriers cannot agree among themselves. 

It is impossible within the limits of a short article to dis- 
cuss in detail this question. It may be stated as an axiom of 
transportation that the rates to the public should be open and 
equal to all and that there should be no favoritism by the com- 
mon carrier to individuals, to firms or localities. The framer 
of the Inter-State Commerce bill was Mr. Reagan, of Texas. 
He had the idea, which was almost universal at that time, that 
the proper way to get reasonable rates was to promote railway 
competition, which meant railway wars. As railway commis- 
sioner of the State of Texas he has learned that the most vio- 
lent discriminations occur by reason of railway wars, and that 
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a railway war is a fruitful nursery of trusts, combinations and 
monopolies. The simple reason is that while the law prohibits 
discriminations by one line, where there are half a dozen lines 
running between the same places, and the rates all different by 
the different lines, only the large shipper gets the advantage 
while the small shipper is ruined. It is as certain as that a busi- 
ness people have heretofore been enabled by wise legislation 
to enact laws which were best for themselves, that in the near 
future there will be placed upon the statute book such amend- 
ments to the Inter-State Commerce law, accompanied by such 
powers to the Inter-State Commerce Commission, that railroad- 
ing will bear no other relation to politics than the manufacture 
of cotton or woolen goods, or iron and steel. 














[ March, 
Reform of Primaries 


Public opinion is very much of a social affair. It is largely 
a matter of associations and imitation, and moves in waves. 
It is true, in matters of scientific knowledge, public opinion 
grows slowly and somewhat gradually, though even there it 
ebbs and flows; but on questions of political or social reform, 
where popular sentiment is the authority for political action, 
public opinion generally moves as a tidal wave and spreads 
with the automatic diffusion of an epidemic. 

It is for this reason that social and political reform move- 
ments are sometimes very dangerous. Under this tidal wave 
influence, public opinion will suddenly swing, pendulum like, 
to the opposite extreme and cause a reversal of traditional 
methods and ideas. Of course, this tidal movement in public 
opinion is never groundless; it always arises out of some ex- 
perience justifying a change, but the change thus demanded is 
often nearly the opposite of what is needed, and, if once ob- 
tained, it is very likely to produce a counter revulsion which 
results in a real set-back, instead of progress. The socialist 
movement is a good illustration of this process. There are 
certain manifest industrial problems that need adjusting. 
These are problems which arise out of modern industrial de- 
velopments. Because these new conditions entail great hard- 
ship on certain classes, which call for prompt redress, public 
sentiment stampedes, as it were, towards the opposite posi- 
tion, demanding the abolition of the very institutions which 
have brought the progress, and substitution of public owner- 
ship for individual effort. This is such an extreme swinging 
of the pendulum that, if it should be adopted, it would neces- 
sarily be so disastrous to industry and disappointing to the 
community that public opinion would soon swing to the other 
extreme, demanding some more despotic form of government 
with class powers and greatly restricted democracy, and prob- 
ably qualified suffrage. 

A topic upon which public opinion is now stampeding is 
anti-bossism. Every man who has gained a position of influ- 
ence or leadership within political party organizations is de- 
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nounced as a boss, a dictator, a usurper, a person who is sub- 
stituting personal cunning and pecuniary gain for public inter- 
est. When Mr. McKinley became a candidate for the presi- 
dential nomination, and Mr. Hanna led the movement looking 
to the election of delegates, the cry was “ The people against 
the bosses.” Mr. Hanna was a business man who, in entering 
politics, merely responded to the spontaneous sentiment 
abroad throughout the land, fora movement for government 
by the people, not by the bosses. He had no sooner suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the purpose of the tidal wave than 
reaction set in, and Mr. Hanna was denounced, and is now 
being denounced, as the vilest specimen the boss era of poli- 
tics has produced. New York city has been sacrificed to 
Tammany, and the state will probably be given to Croker, 
through this tidal wave against bossism. Nor is this peculiar 
to New York city or state. It exists in Pennsylvania, Uhio, 
Maryland and, in fact, wherever strong party organization 
and positive leaders exist. The anti-boss movement is rap- 
idly passing the stage of rampant sentiment, and is taking on 
the form of specific legislative enactment. This legislation is 
being directed at the primaries, because it is in the primaries 
that the boss exercises his greatest control. 

Now, it is not to be denied that a great deal of unfairness 
and perhaps downright dishonesty, has been developed in the 
management of party primaries and conventions. It is, in fact, 
too obvious to be disputed that in many respects the prelimin- 
ary machinery of political parties, through which the platforms 
and candidates for public office are evolved, is often so manipu- 
lated as to defeat honest expression of the public will and 
pervert the direction of public policy. By this means it some- 
times occurs that incompetent and even dishonest men get 
into office and that personal gain rather than patriotism and 
public welfare, becomes the object of public position. All 
this is unquestionably true, to some extent, but it is as dan- 
gerous to our institutions, methods of government and demo- 
cratic expression of the public will to assume that this isa 
dominating characteristic of our political methods, as it is to 
be altogether indifferent to its existence. Despite the fact 
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that this element does exist in our political methods, it is 
abundantly certain that it is not a controlling force. 

In attempting to deal with the question by legislation, 
great care should be exercised. There is far more danger in 
doing too much to suppress this evil than in doing too little. 
To enact caustic legislation that shall leave no possibility of 
corruption in our political methods, might result in legislat- 
ing away our political liberties. There can be no political 
freedom without the possibility of political abuse. To be 
absolutely sure that no political dishonesty shall exist would 
involve the abolition of all democracy. Freedom to do right 
implies the power to do wrong. If we are to preserve any 
degree of democracy, we must preserve and sacredly guard the 
freedom of individual political action. 

A great many of the measures that are now being pro- 
posed to remedy the evils of bossism, and some that have been 
enacted into law, like the one in Kentucky and that proposed 
by the Union League Club in New York, are precisely of this 
character. For instance, they provide that, to guarantee 
against voters of one political party aiding in packing the 
caucuses and primaries of the other party, every voter, when 
registering to vote at the popular election, shall, if he desires 
to attend the primaries, declare an allegiance to one or other 
of the parties, and that he shall not be permitted to partici- 
pate in the primaries of any party other than the one he has 
so declared to be his. This involves the great disadvantage 
of having the dates of registration a long time, several months 
at least, before the time of election, which would be the means 
of disfranchising thousands, and perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands, every election. Moreover, to insist that every voter 
shall publicly declare his party allegiance is to take away the 
great safeguard of individual political freedom, guaranteed in 
secret voting. 

The right of every citizen secretly to cast his ballot, and 
so put the voter beyond the power of coercion, was one of the 
great accomplishments in political reform which cost the effort 
of three fourths of a century’s agitation. Vote by ballot, 
which was secret voting, was asked for in England in 1819. 
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It was one of the planks in the platform of the meeting of 
English workmen in Manchester, which resulted in the ever 
famous Peterloo massacre. It was for demanding this that the 
people were shot down on that memorable 15th of August. 
It took the English workingmen from that time until 1874 to 
secure the right to vote without their employers knowing how 
they voted. It is only within the last few years that the right 
of secret voting has been obtained in this country. Let it 
once be made obligatory for workingmen to declare openly on 
the register the party with which they intend to vote, and co- 
ercion would set in which would deprive them of their right 
to vote independently at all. Such a feature of the primary 
law would be more detrimental to pure politics and democratic 
government than all the bossism that has yet been developed. 

Padding of the rolls by fraudulent registration, or any 
other means of tampering with the freedom and integrity of 
the primaries, should be promptly and vigorously guarded 
against by law. The law regarding primaries should be as 
specific and effective as is the law relating to elections. The 
primaries are a part of the machinery of election and the laws 
governing them should be assimilated as closely as possible to 
the election laws. Primaries should be put under the criminal 
code, and it should be made the imperative duty of specific 
public officers, as the district attorney or attorney general, to 
prosecute offenders. This should in no wise depend upon in- 
dividual effort, except so far as furnishing the evidence is con- 
cerned, 

It must not be imagined that this protective legislation, 
however complete, will either suppress bossism or guar- 
antee complete integrity in management of primaries. All 
that law can do is to furnish the fullest opportunity for freedom 
and integrity, and ample means for punishing dishonesty ; 
but when all is done that can be, primaries, like regular elec- 
tions, will be no purer than the majority of the people who 
attend and manage them. After all, the integrity and wisdom 
of party primaries must depend upon the integrity and patriot- 
ism ofthe voters. Those who are sanguine enough to imagine 
that statute law can create political purity and abolish 
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bossism are doomed to disappointment. The boss does not 
exercise his influence over political organizations by virtue of 
any law. Heacquires that influence and leadership by the ex- 
ercise of some personal quality. It may be by the high quality 
of political leadership, or by the low quality of political re- 
wards, but it is always by some personal quality that appeals 
to and commands the confidence of those who are sufficiently 
interested in politics to participate actively in the primaries. 

It is a peculiar fact, in connection with this subject, that 
the greater part of those who are most interested—and from 
the purest motives—in reform of primaries (and who are in the 
greatest danger of unwittingly legislating away political free- 
dom in order to suppress political abuses), are the very people 
who seldom or never attend primaries at all. They are very 
largely people who belong to the so-called “ better element ;” 
who will not associate with the “ rabble,” and they look upon 
primaries as somewhat beneath their dignity. From various 
motives—not unworthy motives—they avoid the caucuses and 
primaries, leave the management of this initiatory part of 
political action to others, and then complain if it does not go 
to their liking. This continues until things go from bad to 
worse and ultimate in an outburst of indignation and a bolting 
crusade. Often this has the effect of destroying the influence of 
party organizations upon important public issues, and defeats 
the very object most desired by handing the government over 
to the very people whom every sentiment of political integrity 
and social decency demands should be kept out of public 
office. 

Whatever safeguards of law may be thrown around the 
primaries, nothing can guarantee honest action and wise lead- 
ership except the constant and active attendance of those 
who believe in honest politics and wise public policy. No re- 
form will be permanent until these people attend and take part 
in the primaries, with the same interest that they display in 
finding fault after corrupt practices have been developed. 

The bosses cannot be dispossessed of their leadership by 
any legislative enactment. If they are to be displaced at all 
it must be by substituting superior leadership, by bringing to 
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the front men of largerviews, more popular personalityand more 
patriotic impulses. In other words, the present bosses can be 
deprived of the power they now exercise only by substituting 
better and stronger leaders. If stronger leaders cannot be found, 
or will not come to the front, if men with loftier ideas of pure 
politics and public policy insist that they are too good to par- 
ticipate in the primaries, then the leadership that can lead on 
the plane of those who do attend the primaries will remain in 
control, and will continue to dictate the candidates and 
policies of the great political parties in state and nation; 
and no amount of periodic denunciation or legal enactments 
can prevent them from so doing. 

Reform of the primaries is needed. Legislation safe- 
guarding every phase of our political machinery should be 
enacted. Every opportunity that now exists for fraud or co- 
ercion, which the law can reach, should be stopped; but all 
this will avail nothing toward purifying the source of Ameri- 
can politics unless the people who believe in pure politics 
actively participate in the primaries, and the leaders capable of 
leading on a higher plane of political integrity and patriotism 
come to the front as active workers, earn the confidence of 
the voters, and prove their capacity for leadership. 

Political confidence is not handed around like a new hat. 
It grows, and only the person can have it who earns it by 
demonstrating his capacity to lead, not by austere dictation or 
supercilious fault-finding, but by doing the things that are to 
be done and proving by active devotion to the public interests 
that they possess the qualities of statesmanship and are en- 
titled to the faith of the citizens. Those only, who, by their 
acts command followers and inspire the faith of the voters, can 
become leaders. If we do not have leaders, we are sure to 
have bosses, or political chaos. Any attempt to legislate the 
boss out of existence can result only in failure or despotism. 
It is higher leadership, more patriotism and less snobbery, 
that is really needed to purify the primaries, rather than a 
disfranchising type of legislation. 
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A New Voice on Trusts 


With every new evidence of returning prosperity there 
come fresh symptoms of the increasing tendency to adopt 
larger and more economic forms of industrial organization. 
This is partly due to the fact of the recent period of depres- 
sion through which we have been passing during the last few 
years. The depression of prices has been so marked and in 
many cases so disastrous that new efforts to recoup manufac- 
turers have become indispensable. The low prices have become 
so permanent that a return tothe higher prices that previously 
prevailed is almost impossible. Profits, therefore, must come 
out of new forms of economy. Without any theory upon the 
subject, the impulse of self preservation and the tendency to 
move in the direction of the least resistence is impelling capi- 
talists toward the trust type of organization ; not because it is 
attractive, for it is the most unpopular thing that can be un- 
dertaken, but, as we have said, because there is unmistakabie 
evidence of growing prosperity which can be secured to those 
only who can continue production without charging higher 
prices to the consumer. This is being accomplished in some 
directions by improved machinery, but most of all, at present, 
by improved forms of organization. Despite the unpopularity 
of the trust, therefore, it is being more and more resorted to 
and intelligent people are beginning to recognize this tendency 
as an inevitable part of the industrial revival. Recently, the 
paper trust has completed its organization and begun opera- 
tions; the cracker trust is also an accomplished fact, and the 
piano trust is in the process of development. While certain 
classes of sensational newspapers are raising the alarm in flam- 
ing head-lines against the so-called ‘monsters,’ conservative 
men and journalists are coming gradually to recognize the fact 
that there is, after all, nothing peculiarly bad or dangerous in 
the trust idea. Industrial integrity, common fairness and 
liberality is generally found to exist to a much greater extent 
among the managers of large concerns than among the owners 
of small shops. Great, successful railroads, and the largest 
manufacturers, are by far the best employers, and among the 
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merchants the largest and most successful department stores 
are most reliable and most accommodating to their customers. 

This obvious tendency is having its effect on fair-minded 
people. Such men, for instance, as Mr. F. B. Thurber, who 
some years ago was the leader of the anti-monopolists or anti- 
trust movement, is now an active advocate of trusts. In our 
best colleges this idea is beginning to find intellectual recogni- 
tion and economic defence and justification. The multitude 
of complimentary comments upon Ex-Governor Flower’s arti- 
cle on ‘ Truth about Trusts,’ which appeared in the October 
number of this Magazine, afford conclusive evidence of the 
progress the idea is making among the more thoughtful and 
discriminating leaders of public opinion, in the press. 

As a part of this growing sound opinion on the subject, in his 
annual reunion address to his workmen this year, Mr. Alfred 
Dolge took trusts as the theme for discussion. Mr. Dolge is 
one of the exceptional employers in this country. He has 
made it a part of his business not merely to make profits but 
to study the labor question and, as far as possible, reduce his 
ideas to practice in his dealings with his own workmen. He 
has adopted a method of labor insurance and also a feature of 
earnings-sharing with his workmen. He is a firm believer in 
the doctrine of high wages and short hours. In 18g! he 
voluntarily reduced the hours of labor of his workpeople from 
ten hours to nine and a half, and increased their pay ten per 
cent. In 1892, without being asked, he again shared with his 
workmen the prosperity of the year by an increase of twelve 
per cent. in wages. We refer to this as evidence that Mr, 
Dolge is exceptionally interested in the labor question in a 
practical as well as a theoretical way. The 29th of January 
was the 29th annual reunion that Mr. Dolge and his laborers 
have held in Dolgeville, and this year, as we have said, he 
chose the subject of trusts for the theme of his discourse. His 
address was a very able presentation of the subject, showing 
not merely that the trust form of organization is the most 
economic and effective for the capitalist but that it is equally 
for the advantage of workmen also. He showed quite clearly 
that the trust is a necessity in the same sense, for the same 
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reasons, and with the same beneficial results, as improved ma. 
chinery ; that in the same way that improved machinery gave 
workmen cheaper products and shorter hours and less drudgery 
with higher wages, so the trust is the coming instrument by 
which capital can create new margins of profit, which will 
make still shorter hours and higher wages for laborers possible. 
His remarks, in part, were as follows: 

“The necessity of combination forces itself upon the 
manufacturers as a matter of self-protection, and we hear of 
the so-called trust, the combination of all, or nearly all, the 
members of an industry. 

“ The word ‘ Trust’ as applied to recent industrial combi- 
nations is a misnomer, and grows out of the fact that in the 
early efforts at combination the different interests were con- 
veyed to a‘ Trustee.’ This Trustee issued certificates for the 
shares which each member of such a combination owned in 
that combination, and these certificates were commonly called 
‘Trust Certificates,’ hence the name of ‘Trust’ now in com- 
mon use. Trusts should more properly be called ‘ Self-Pro- 
tective Associations.’ 

“ However, be that as it may,a great deal is said and 
printed against these perfectly legitimate combinations. Some 
people look upon this forward step in our development of the 
greatest industrial nation on earth as a calamity, the source of 
all our evils, the destroyer of the middleclass ; and, because 
they will not reason or investigate, these good people prophesy 
revolution and bloodshed if this combination of accumulated 
wealth and brains should continue. 

“ Ever so much of this sort of argument reminds me most 
vividly of the violent opposition and agitation against the in- 
troduction of the factory system some thirty-five years ago in 
Germany. 

“ England had, at that time, developed the factory system 
to such an extent that it controlled the markets of the world. 
In the city of Leipzig, where I then lived, you could see on 
the storehouses of the merchants no signs other than such as 
‘English Hardware,’ ‘ English Woolen Goods,’ ‘ English Cot- 
ton Goods’; in short, everything was English, simply because 
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the English could, with their machines and factory methods, 
give a better article for less money than the German metal 
worker, cloth maker, etc. 

“In course of time enterprising Germans imitated the 
English, bought some of their machines and started factories. 
I worked at the bench in those days and was a member of 
labor organizations, and heard exactly the same arguments 
against the factory system that you hear now against the trust. 
They were about as follows: 

“1, The machine took the work away from the poor 
workingman because one machine could produce as much in a 
given time as twelve men, and their families would starve, 
since it would require but one inan to run the machine. 

“2. The factory system would destroy that very useful 
middle class, the pillars of the State, the small bosses who had 
in each city or town, as burghers, special privileges to make 
shoes, furniture, cloth, bake bread, kill oxen, etc. 

“3. That consequently society would in the future only 
consist of the very rich and the very poor, the manutacturer 
and the wage earner. 

“ Demagogues argued that it destroyed the freedom and 
independence of the workingmen, as well as of the small bosses, 
who would all be degraded to factory slaves; that they would 
become a part of the machinery and their individuality would 
be destroyed. 

“ But in spite of all this opposition progress went on ir- 
resistibly ; one factory after another was built, factory-made 
goods were preferred by the purchasers, and one small master 
after the other closed his shop and took a position in a factory, 
where, as a matter of fact, however, he did earn better wages, 
made more money, than was ever possible for him when he was 
a so-called free and independent master. He could spend more 
money for the education of his children, and was therefore a 
better and more useful citizen. 

“You remember that not so many years ago a man came 
here from Germany, learned at Pittsburg how to operate 
American nail-making machinery, bought a full set of such 
machines, and moved them to a place in Silesia, where the 
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production of nails has been a specialty for generations. 

“ He had hardly set his machinery in motion when the in- 
habitants of the village, mostly nail-makers, destroyed his fac- 
tory and smashed the machinery. The Government had to 
pay this manufacturer his loss, and he at once proceeded to 
build a new factory. Now those very nail-makers, who de- 
molished that machinery, are working in that factory, and earn 
twice as much by attending these machines as they could pos- 
sibly earn by the hardest kind of work as boss nail-workers. 

“So much for the bosses ! 

“What was the experience of the journeyman, the ia- 
borer? Previous to the introduction of the factory system, the 
journeyman had to work from fourteen to sixteen hours a day ; 
he slept in a garret, and did not earn enough to buy himself a 
suit of clothes once a year. When summer came the business 
slacked off; he was told to go off ona journey, on foot, of 
course, and make a living as best he could by begging on the 
highways; hence the name ‘ journeyman.’ 

‘* The factory system, it was argued, would make of this 
poor creature a slave; what did it doin fact? The factories 
commenced in Germany with a twelve hour work-day. The 
factory could not furnish sleeping room and board to its em- 
ployees, and consequently had to pay them sufficiently high 
wages to go to a boarding-house, where they might at least 
have a room for themselves. 

“ Now the factory has reduced the hours of labor to ten, 
‘ and the trust will be the means to reduce them to eight per 
day. 

“The factory system has brought on factory legislation ; 
the State, the Government, takes a hand in it and sees that 
the working people are surrounded with all that is necessary 
for their safety, health, and comfort. , 

“ The factory system changed the socuiied independent, 
but illiterate, ignorant, coarse, even brutal, subservient jour- 
neyman, to a self-respecting, really independent, progressive 
citizen, who insisted that he should be heard, who manfully 
claimed his rights as a useful member of society, and who is 
everlastingly on the lookout for the betterment of his condi- 
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tion, and demands for his children the possibilities of a better 
existence than he could obtain. In other words, the factory 
system lifted the journeyman up to the plane of his former 
master, and even beyond that. You all will agree that the 
workingman of to-day lives better, is better clothed and has 
more comforts in his home than the ‘‘ boss,”’ the “ master,” 
enjoyed before the factory system was known. 

“ But the factory system has still something of that old- 
time aristocratic air about it which originated with the baron 
and was accepted by the burgher, but this spirit is rapidly dis- 
appearing. While the law of primogeniture could not possibly 
be fastened upon the industrial classes, we do find that a mer- 
chant or manufacturer will carefully amass a fortune, so that 
his son or sons may inherit the same, and with the help of this 
capital carry on the business, which they very likely would not 
be able to do if they lacked this capital. And so society must 
often pay tribute to an incompetent person simply because he 
happens to be his father’s son. This is almost as bad as the 
toll which the poor farmer has to pay to the rich landowner 
of England. 

“Of course, if such an heir is utterly incompetent, all 
the money which his father may have left will not save him ; 
competition will wipe him out. However, the fact remains 
that our present industrial system gives the incompetent son of 
a manufacturer or merchant an unfair advantage over a more 
intelligent, more industrious, son of a workingman. 

“ This evil the trust is bound to remove, and, therefore, 
the trust is a most democratic institution. 

“With the factory system, the success or failure depends 
usually upon the ability of one or two men, and these one or 
two men keep all the profits to themselves. If the business is 
very large, it usually goes to pieces after that one man dies or 
his personal effort is withdrawn from it, as in the case of A. 
T. Stewart and many others. 

“ Not so with the trust, that immense combination of capi- 
tal and the best brains of an industry. 

“It matters little to either or any of our great industrial 
or commercial institutions if they lose their presidents, for in 
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all such great organizations they must from necessity have in 
their employ a large number of men of superior talents, skill 
and ability, from among whom another is readily chosen. 

“Cornelius Vanderbilt died, and the New York Central 
Railroad ran its trains and paid its dividends just the same as 
if a man of less prominence had been taken away. 

“William H. Vanderbilt died, and the great system of 
railroads which he controlled paid their dividends to their 
stockholders without interruption after his death. Should 
John D. Rockefeller die to-morrow, the people of Dolgeville 
would be just as regularly supplied with oil as now, and so 


on. 

The trust takes ability wherever it can find it, and pays 
more for it than the individual manufacturer can afford to 
pay. It will not pay a young man whose father is a big stock- 
holder any more salary than the son of the most humble wage- 
earner, unless he can produce more, unless he can earn more, 
and, therefore, the trust is more democratic than any other in- 


stitution heretofore known. 

“ But it does not stop there. In order to be successful, 
the trust needs to have enormous capital. Fifty or a hundred 
millions of dollars is nowadays looked upon as the ordinary 
capitalization of a combination—a trust. No man would, even 
if he could, invest that much money in one enterprise, and 
therefore the trust issues certificates of stock which anybody 
can buy, and which entitle the holder to his proportionate 
share of the profits made in the enterprise ; and so, instead of 
one man owning and controlling a business with a capital of 
say one million dollars, pocketing all the profits alone, the 
trust gives, according to its magnitude, one thousand or ten 
thousand, yes, even more people, the opportunity to partici- 
pate in its profits. 

“ But you may say, or rather it is said, that the working- 
men will be worse off, because the trusts will reduce wages, 
being so powerful and controlling an industry entirely. 

“My answer is, that nothing of the kind has thus far 
occurred. This argument was used against the introduction 
of the factory system, and what has been the result ? 
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“The hours of labor have been continually decreased, 
the wages continually increased, and why? Because the work- 
ingmen could organize themselves under the factory system, 
which they could not do at the time when each boss employed 
only one or two journeymen. 

“ Factory methods directed that the machinery should 
run almost continually, and a strike meant always a large, ir- 
retrievable loss to capital, hence capital yielded to all reason- 
able demands of labor as far as it could. Now, this will be 
further emphasized under the system of combination. The 
managers of these combinations must and will study perma- 
nently how to get the best results from their employees, and 
they can get them only when their employees are contented. 
I therefore claim that trusts and combines are the most dem- 
ocratic institutions known to mankind, and should be hailed 
by all friends of progress and advanced ideas as the greatest 
achievement of the nineteenth century civilization. 

“Considering that immense benefits. as I have shown, 
arise to all mankind from the development through these great 
combinations, and bearing in mind how rapidly science is be- 
ginning to master nature by making electricity subservient to 
man, to furnish power, heat and light, we are justified in cher- 
ishing the fondest hopes for the future. 

“When the usefulness of steam was discovered the appli- 
cation of steam was made possible and life made easier for 
mankind. 

“In our days electricity is aiding, and, in some instances, 
even superseding steam. We use electricity for heat, light and 
power in its various forms, and while the achievement in that 
direction is wonderful, yet it is acknowledged that the appli- 
cation of electricity is still in its infancy.” 
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Mr. Gladstone on Free Trade 


A few months ago, in addressing the Hawarden Horticul- 
tural Society, Mr. Gladstone made the following significant 
statement: 

“ No doubt it would seem almost ridiculous if we were to 
recommend the pursuit of the culture of fruits and flowers and 
butter and eggs and poultry to the farmers of this country as a 
cure for all their distresses. At the same time it is a matter to 
me of extreme satisfaction to know that in my own particular 
cases these recommendations have been useful to farmers. 
For my part, I am a very strong free trader, and I look back 
with satisfaction and delight upon those changes in the laws 
of this country which have made the products of the whole 
world open to the population of this country without let or 
hindrance or charge of any kind. The effect of that is delight- 
ful to witness, and although there may be still much to desire— 
and there always will be much to desire—in the lot of-our 
fellow laboring men, when I compare this state of things which 
now prevails with that which prevailed in my youth; when I 
compare that which you may hear from your grandfathers 
with that you are able to tell for yourselves with regard to 
food, clothing, lodgings, the comforts and enjoyments of life 
open to the people at large, the change which it has been my 
happy fortune to witness is an immense change. But, at the 
same time, ladies and gentlemen, though I wish that the 
products of the whole world should find their way to the 
tables of the laboring people of this country without let or 
hindrance, and though I hope that no delusions and no quack- 
ery will ever induce the Legislature of this country to go back 
upon the happy experience that it has witnessed, yet if any 
of those products can be better raised at home, I delight in it. 
If they can be raised better and cheaper here, I say, I rejoice 
in it. When I find that 1,200,000,000 eggs are laid all over 
Europe, to be imported into England, I cannot help thinking 
that it would be a very good thing if five or six hundred mil- 
lion of those eggs were laid at home, because you may depend 
on this, that the nearer an egg is laid to the place where it is 
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cousumed the better it will be. I do not believe that the egg- 
producing faculty in this country is half exhausted, or, in 
point of fact, is exercised in the degree to which it ought to 
be exercised, and, therefore, while I rejoice that the foreigner 
is allowed to supply the Englishman with cheap food rather 
than that the Englishman should not get it, yet I say the 
more the Englishman can grow that cheap food at home, the 
better for himself and the country.” 

It is only natural that the greatest statesman of Eng- 
land’s greatest age should, in these latter years, retain in full 
force the economic traditions and policies with which his whole 
memorable career has been associated. It was more than 
sixty years ago that the anti-corn law agitation began. Eng- 
land’s protective policy—rigorous, sometimes, to the point of 
folly—had nevertheless brought her to a point of supremacy 
so unrivalled that she had nothing whatever to fear from out- 
side competitors in her own markets and was ready, even, to 
take possession of the world’s markets for manufactured goods. 
Free trade seemed the readiest means of promoting this effort, 
while English manufacturers really had nothing to lose by 
abandoning protection. They expected to gain still further 
in the cheaper labor which cheaper bread would make possi- 
ble. They failed to get cheap labor, but they did greatly en- 
large their foreign markets and prospered ; meanwhile agricul- 
ture in England declined, and has ever since been either sta- 
tionary or actually retrogressive. 

It was just about the time of the anti-corn law movement 
that Mr. Gladstone entered public life. He espoused the 
cause and‘helped it to success. For haif a century the free 
trade idea has been stamped upon English public thought and 
has largely influenced her policy, with the notable exception of 
her factory and short-hour legislation. It is only natural, 
therefore, that the aged statesman should regard free trade as 
a settled, permanent principle of sound public policy and any 
other system as “delusion and quackery.” 

But there is a peculiar significance, just at present, in the 
fact that Mr. Gladstone should have any occasion to say that 
he hopes “ no delusion and no quackery will ever induce the 
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legislature of this country to go back” on its free trade policy. 
When the corn laws were repealed it was confidently predicted 
that all Christendom would abolish protection within a decade ; 
to-day, however, England remains the only conspicuous nation 
without a protective system. More than this, there is now a 
protective movement on foot in England itself, to which we 
have called attention several times. Attempts have been made, 
and practically endorsed by the government, to form a customs 
union between England and her colonies, on a basis of free 
trade among themselves and protection against outsiders. 
This plan has been dropped for the present, but the protect- 
ive sentiment remains. And so there really is a reason why 
Mr. Gladstone should feel it necessary to reiterate his belief 
in free trade and hint at the possibility of its reversal. 

Behind this, moreover, there is a reason why Christendom 
has not adopted free trade and why in England itself there is 
now a protectionist movement. The continental nations re- 
tained protection for exactly the same reason that England 
adopted free trade, because it was to their economic interest 
to doso. It was not, at bottom, a moral sentiment that con- 
trolled England’s policy, but merely the fact that she no 
longer needed protection for her manufactures, and saw a 
definite economic advantage to herself in free trade and wider 
foreign markets. Had not this change of economic interests 
come, she would have remained a protectionist country for the 
same reasons that caused her to maintain that policy during 
five centuries. 

Continental Europe and the United States did not refuse 
free trade because of any moral inferiority to England. They 
refused it simply because the same circumstancés that made 
protection unnecessary to England made it doubly necessary 
to themselves, England, having developed the factory sys- 
tem almost exclusively and protected it rigidly, had gotten 
away beyond reach of competition. Nobody could undersell 
her manufacturers in the English home market, but she could 
enter any other market and drive all others out; therefore, 
continental Europe and the United States had either to aban- 
don manufacturing or retain protection. With them it was a 
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question, not of gaining foreign markets, but of retaining home 
opportunities. Granted that manufacturing industries were 
desirable, it was plainly to their interest to protect them, 
which they did ; just as England relinquished protection be- 
cause it was to her interest to gain more foreign markets. 

But why should there now be talk of reéstablishing pro- 
tection in some form, in England? Is it possible that moral 
sentiment is less strong there now than fifty years ago? Not 
at all. In truth, the theory of protecting one’s own best op- 
portunities for development is even more moral than that of 
throwing down all barriers and letting in whatever may come. 
All social, religious and domestic institutions are based upon 
this protective principle. After economic interests have de- 
termined economic policies it is natural to seek to give those 
policies a moral justification ; and this is really all there was 
of the alleged moral foundation of English free trade. 

The reason, then, for the change of sentiment now becom- 
ing perceptible, and of which Mr. Gladstone seems conscious, 
is that conditions have changed. England’s long lead in in- 
dustrial methods has almost disappeared. Other nations, 
chiefly the United States and Germany, have nearly overtaken 
her. Germany, particularly, is rapidly marching towards the 
point of actual competitive advantage over England; the 
Germans have the best modern machine methods and, com- 
pared with England, cheap labor. Hence in some lines they 
can already undersell English manufacturers. Not only this, 
but all modern nations are rapidly developing manufactures 
and will before long supply their own markets entirely, while 
the same development is bound to occur in the near future in 
the great countries of the Orient. 

This means two things, inevitably; first, that England 
cannot permanently rely on foreign countries for the market 
basis of her industries; second, that she cannot even hold her 
own market against competing nations having equally good 
machine methods and cheaper labor. This is beginning to be 
felt already, and English manufacturers are seeking a remedy. 
On the one hand, there seems to be a revival of hostility to 
trades-unionism; on the other, the protectionist agitation 
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referred to. If the latter does not succeed, it is certain that 
English trades unions will eventually have to accept the wages 
of their continental competitors. 

The protectionist agitation, therefore, is based upon areal 
economic necessity and is not “delusion and quackery.” Mr. 
Gladstone naturally sees this question from the standpoint of 
many years ago, and he has not changed, but economic condi- 
tions have. The theory has remained static, but the world has 
marched along. 

It is curiously interesting to note how carefully Mr. Glad- 
stone hedges about his recommendations to English farmers. 
He would rejoice if {they were able to do more in the way of 
raising fruits and flowers and butter and eggs, but only in case 
they could raise these products as cheaply as any of their com- 
petitors abroad. One cannot help wondering, however, if, as 
Mr. Gladstone says, it is any advantage to the farmers and to 
the country to have these products raised at home, why that 
advantage is not worth securing even at a slightly increased 
cost of the products? Indeed, if cheapness is the only consid- 
eration, what difference does it make where the products are 
raised? Purely asa business proposition, if anything is gained 
to the country by having these commodities produced at home, 
it might be better economy to pay a certain price for that ad- 
vantage than to let it slip by. Mr. Gladstone illustrates this 
truth again in his humorous reference to the superior quality 
of eggs laid near the place of consumption. Evidently, cheap- 
ness is not the only consideration here. 

In reality, the whole philosophy of free trade rests upon 
the proposition that cheapness is the only consideration that 
is of importance, in respect to the production and exchange of 
wealth. Once abandon that idea, and you have cleared the 
ground for a logical, scientific justification of protection. It 
seems to us that Mr. Gladstone, in suggesting the importance 
of certain classes of industry being carried on in England, as 
an advantage in itself, does really lay the free trade doctrine 
open to legitimate attack. The principle behind his very 
guarded recommendations is capable of broad generalization. 
If otherconsiderations than cheapness are worthy of attention, 
then there may be many such considerations and any of them 
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may be of such importance as to justify the nation in estab- 
lishing a plane of competition which shall preserve these other 
desirable influences. 

In truth, there are many such other considerations. In 
the case of England, it would undoubtedly be a definite gain 
to the nation, economically and socially, to place agriculture 
in a position where the stagnation of the last half century 
could be overcome and progress become possible. Agriculture 
is not in itself a socially advantageous type of industry, but it 
is and always will be an absolute necessity to human exist- 
ence; hence it should be a part of enlightened public policy 
to see that such agriculture as is required has the opportunity, 
at least, of existing under civilized conditions and affording to 
those engaged in it some facilities for material and social im- 
provement. Mr. Gladstone seems to recognize this in his sug- 
gestions to English farmers on the advantages of small culture. 
We should go even further, however, and say that improve- 
ment in the condition of English farmers is important enough 
to the whole nation to justify some degree of customs protec- 
tion on the class of products whose culture Mr. Gladstone 
recommends. 

In this country the situation is somewhat different. It is 
equally important here that our agricultural population be 
afforded the opportunity of social progress and a broader life, 
but to secure this a different line of policy is required. Most 
of our agricultural products are already protected and, any- 
way, the real necessity of the situation here is not to enlarge 
the extent of agriculture but to bring what we already have 
into closer touch with urban influences. The growth of towns 
and cities through our great rural sections not only increases 
the market for farm products but brings the progressive social 
influences of civilization right into the regions where they 
are most urgently needed. This is the only movement that 
can ever permanently remedy the isolation and stagnation 
and low standard of living, with all that these imply, of 
the type of farm life common in so large a portion of our 
country. 

Manufacturing industries are the sustaining basis of a very 
large proportion of towns and cities in this and all modern 
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countries. To increase and diversify this type of industries is 
to promote the growth of centers of population near the 
sources of raw material supply, and it is from such centers that 
the stimulating influences of wealth, social emulation, educa- 
tion and culture radiate. 

It is possible to promote the growth of manufactures, 
and hence of cities with their civilizing influences, by means of 
a protective policy. Is not this, then, a consideration justify. 
ing the slightly increased cost of products which such a policy 
might involve? Is not the social effect of these industries a 
matter quite as well worth considering, from the national 
standpoint, as mere cheapness of the products? In the lan- 
guage of Mr. Gladstone, is it not “better for the country” 
that these industries be conducted within its borders? If so, 
then it may be the worst possible economy to accept the cheap- 
ness and get along without the industries; and this, as in the 
former case, purely as a business proposition. 

As a matter of fact, the enhanced cost of products is sel- 
dom permanent. Once established, the new industry soon 
reaches a point of efficiency where the only item of greater 
cost is the wage item; and the ultimate result, generally, is 
that the products are really cheaper, relatively to the purchas- 
ing power of a high wage population, than they are in the 
country from which they were formerly imported. 

But temporarily, no doubt, some added expense is in- 
volved. For the reasons before indicated, this expense is as 
wise and as prudent, from the national standpoint, as is the 
expense of schools, or of libraries, or of sanitary inspection, or 
of any of the numerous agencies which the state employs to 
promote public welfare. 

Mr. Gladstone is entirely right in saying that for the Eng- 
lish farmer to raise certain products at home would be “ better 
for himself and the country.” Properly interpreted, this gives 
a logical foundation for a protective policy. It only remained 
to say that whatever is “better for the country” is worth 
paying at least something for, and that it is the task of states- 
manship to balance the accounts and so direct national policy 
as to secure the greater gain. 
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Labor Troubles in Japan 


Industrial Japan presents to the world to-day a melan- 
choly picture. To call it melancholy is not to say that the 
situation is discouraging; on the contrary, it is far more 
hopeful than that of her contented but stagnant neighbor, 
China. Nevertheless, the immediate prospect is dismal, and 
he must be hard-hearted indeed who can read the current re- 
ports about Japanese labor without genuine sympathy. In- 
dustry in Japan is undergoing a rapid transition from ancient 
to modern conditions and, as might be expected, the result is 
violent overturning of long established customs, displacement 
of old interests, and very much real suffering. The factory 
system is bearing hard and heavy upon the laboring classes, 
because they have as yet hardly begun to catch up in prestige 
and power of resistance with the capitalistic side of the situ- 
ation. The laborers represent ancient Japan ; the capitalists 
represent modern conditions and methods; and hence, inevit- 
ably, they have the upper hand. As in the case of the early 
factory system in England, Japanese manufacturerers are exact- 
ing excessively long hours of labor and paying the minimum 
wages, upon the theory that such a policy is the quick and 
certain road to high profits. It is indeed the quick road to 
temporary high profits, but it is the certain road away from 
any permanently profitable system of industrial enterprise. 

Japan’s present experience is affording the world some 
exceedingly valuable testimony on a variety of important 
economic problems. She furnishes a panoramic object lesson 
in industrial evolution so rapid that we may, perhaps, see the 
whole process of transformation from barbarism to compara- 
tively advanced civilization, in the course of one generation. 
The very rapidity of movement increases the friction and hard- 
ship, but it will bring Japan out of the slough all the sooner. 
Capital is introducing the instruments of civilization; upon 
labor rests the responsibility of distributing the benefits of 
that civilization throughout the nation. The method by which 
they will have to do this is the same that has of necessity been 
resorted to wherever the factory system has appeared and de- 
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veloped; namely, organization. They must organize to de- 
mand better wages, organize to secure shorter hours, organize 
to bring pressure upon the legisiative authorities for the en- 
actment of humane factory-labor regulations, without which 
the conditions of toil are even more degrading and stultifying 
than under the ancient systems of industry. 

This organization movement has hardly commenced, as 
yet, but evidently it must be under way in some rudimentary 
form, judging from the progress in wage and other conditions 
that has been made so far. A good part of the rise in wages 
in Japan is, of course, chargeable to the rise in prices and con- 
sequent increased cost of living, rather than to any great im- 
provement in the standard of living itself; but the movement 
having once begun, the next step on the part of the laborers 
will be to go on and demand the means of a better subsistence 
and larger social life. The shocking conditions under which 
Japanese factory laborers now live and work cannot be perma- 
nent. These toilers will become more and more restive and 
rebellious and, as discontent grows and the pressure seems 
more severe, open resistance will become general and succes- 
sive concessions will have to be granted as the only alternative 
to continuous and expensive industrial warfare. Already, 
strikes are common in Japan. 

A correspondent of American Trade, writing from Kobé, 
Japan, reports a condition of affairs that bears out these views. 
The newness of the factory system and ill adaptation, as yet, of 
Japanese laborers to the new conditions are manifest, as the 
following selection shows: 

“ Factories are experiencing more difficulty in obtaining 
labor which can be educated to do their work and the demand 
for factory hands is constantly increasing. Of the number 
taken on trial many fail to meet the requirements and new 
ones are constantly being taken, with the effect that the fac- 
tories never have a complement of skilled operatives. A lack 
of system is more and more evident in the work performed by 
factory hands, due no doubt to the want of physical strength. 
They cannot stand the strain of constant work demanded of 
them in operating machinery and further they will not come 
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under discipline in looking after the machines and a rapid de- 
terioration of spinning machinery follows. The spirit of insu- 
bordination is increasing rapidly and is found everywhere. 

“{t would seem that the Japanese have not the physical 
strength to perform continuous labor and the old established 
system of taking a rest of a quarter of an hour once in two 
hours has evolved from a lack of strength to perform continu- 
ous labor, and insubordination follows when laborers are forced 
by their overseers to perform continuous work, as that required 
of machine operatives.” 

The following shows how the pot is boiling: 

“ The ‘cheap labor’ cannot be controlled, a feature the 
Japanese never dreamed of, or at least they did not proclaim 
it, and it is one of the leading causes affecting the establish- 
ment of new enterprises.” 

Highly unaccommodating, to be sure, is this “ cheap 
labor.” Unwillingness to be “ controlled” is without doubt 
inexplicable and a source of some little indignation to those 
who look upon cheap labor as almost a direct gift of provi- 
dence, to be reckoned among the permanent and reliable bless- 
ings of any nation so fortunate as to possess it. But to 
proceed : 

** It is to be noted that during the past year there have 
been no fewer than thirty-eight strikes in different parts of 
the country and in these strikes have been represented all 
classes of labor from the cargo coolie to the servants in the 
‘Home Department.’ Many silk and cotton weaving mills 
have been rendered idle, large bodies of carpenters, cargo 
coolies, miners, railway porters and men in other walks of life 
have shown themselves to be sufficiently well organized to 
obtain the concession of whatever they have taken it into their 
heads to demand ; for the capitalist in Japan as a rule isa 
man of small means who wants prodigious returns for his out- 
lay. The leaders of public opinion in Japan are devoting their 
attention to the present attitude of capital and labor. Bills 
are to be introduced limiting the hours of labor for factory 
hands under fifteen years of age, and requiring sanitary inspec- 
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tion of the mills and living apartments furnished to mill opera- 
tives, as the health of mill operators is found to be suffer- 
ing.” 

The details of this proposed factory legislation we 
find in a recent letter to The Railway Conductor from Fusataro 
Takano, of Tokio, who has once or twice contributed to our 
columns on labor conditions in Japan. He states that a bill 
is about to be reported in the Diet, embodying the following 
features: 

“(1) Prohibition of child labor under Io years. 

“(2) Limitation of working hours to ten for children un- 
der I5 years. 

“ (3) Prohibition of night work for children under 15 years. 

“(4) Limitation of working hours for adults at twelve 
except under special agreement. 

“(5) Prohibition of employment of women and children 
under 15 years for work detrimental to their health ; the works 
to be thus subjected shall be determined by the Minister of 
State for Agriculture and Commerce. 

‘*(6) Safety provisions for dangerous machinery. 

(7) Liability of employer in case of accident, fatal or 
otherwise, of employee in discharging his duty. 

“(8) Issue of certificate to each operative by municipal 
authorities, the same to be deposited with the employer while 
the holder of the certificate is working for him, and the em- 
ployer, on the other hand, is required to hire none but certifi- 
cate holders. 

“‘(g) Inspection of factory construction by the authori- 
ties. 

“(10) Creation of factory inspectorship. 

““(11) Factories to be subjected to the proposed act are 
those employing over fifty workingmen, women and children.” 

The certificate plan, it appears, is to prevent enticing of 
laborers away from one factory to another, which is a com- 
mon practice due to scarcity of labor. Mr. Takano objects to 
these certificates as hindering free movement of labor and 
freedom to strike, and no doubt they would have this effect ; but 
on the whole he thinks the bill is probably the “ best bargain 
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procurable” at present. Certainly the capitalists do not favor 
it, and Mr. Takano says: 

“The monster association of cotton spinning operators 
was the first to declare against the bill, and it has already sent 
a deputation to the department, basing its opposition on the 
time-worn plea that the proposed law will deal a death blow 
to the industry. (The writer has a mind to tell them that if 
the existing evils of child labor, long hours, etc., are necessary 
for the existence of the industry, it is for the interest of the 
nation that such industry should be abolished, and the sooner 
this was done, the better for the nation.) Another kind of 
opposition manifested in the camp of employers is based upon 
that ‘sacred’ doctrine of /atssez faire. They say that inter- 
ference of government is disastrous to the growth of national 
industry. The comical part of this argument is that among 
those who are thus arguing there are great numbers who are 
engaging in occupations which are receiving government sub- 
sidies. Still another opposition is advanced by a knowing 
class of employers, who claim that prohibition of child labor 
and limitation of working hours will cause great suffering to 
workers, as if those conditions were great blessings to workers ; 
and that the relation of employer and employee is not so 
strained as it is in western countries, quite forgetting to note 
the numerous strikes that occurred during the past year and a 
half.” 

Returning to the letter from Kobé, printed in American 
Trade, we find an interesting point which illustrates an im- 
portant economic truth: 

“ During the past two years the wages of coal miners have 
advanced much above their cost of living; but rather than 
improve their present condition or manner of living they re- 
main away from work and take a ‘few days’ every now and 
then, with the result that the output of coal is found to be 
much less than when wages were lower and as the demand for 
coal is annually increasing the only alternative is to import it.” 

Whatever advance in wages has been received by Japan- 
ese coal miners is due very much more to the efforts of the 
factory workers than to their own exertions. The factory 
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workers have come under the influence of modern conditions 
and urban life; the coal miners have not. Consequently, the 
factory workers have been spurred along to demand higher 
wages, to cover the rise of prices and more too, while the coal 
miners would undoubtedly have submitted to the hardships of 
a considerable rise in prices before making much effort to re- 
coup themselves on the wage side of the situation. But the 
new factory system has been drawing workers from all over 
Japan into the cities, while at the same time miners have been 
in greater demand than ever before, to supply coal for the 
mills. Mine owners, therefore, have been obliged to pay their 
men at least sufficient wages to keep them from going to the 
towns, even though these same laborers would almost never 
have taken the initiative themselves in any organized struggle 
for better pay. This inertia on their part is curiously shown 
in the fact that they refuse to work after they have earned 
enough to cover the cost of their low standard of living. In 
preference to earning more they will take a “few days off.” 
This experience is very similar to that of Sir Thomas Brassey, 
when he was building railroads in India. In the hope of getting 
more work out of the natives he doubled their pay ; the result 
was that they would only work about half of each week. 

The principle illustrated in the case of the Japanese coal 
miners is this: that the general rate of wages within any given 
economic group is determined by the standard of living of the 
dearest laborers whose services are needed in that group. In 
Japan, the scarcity of labor is such that nearly the whole em- 
pire, probably, can be regarded as one economic group, affected 
throughout by the same forces and influences. Here in the 
United States there are very many different groups, each hav- 
ing different wage and price conditions determined within 
itself. The principle, however, is the same in all cases. What 
the active, discontented, progressive element demands and is 
able to command, determines the rate for all the rest within 
the same group. It is for this reason that immigrants to the 
United States are able to command American wages in so 
many industries; and country artisans, upon coming to the 
city, receive city wages. 
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A detailed record of contemporary wages in Japan will 
perhaps be found useful for preservation and reference. The 
following statement, taken from a Japanese newspaper, was 
included in a recent official report from our Consul-General at 


Yokohama : 


























Occupation. November| November Occupation. November| November 
1897. 1895. 1897. 1895. 
Yen* | Yen. Yen. Yen, 
Carpenter..... ...0..es6 +70 AM LER ice cscssecne cece 70 .50 
Plasterer.......++-+++00 -80 -60 | Cooper. ........+. -.+- -40 25 
MaSOB.0.ccccec.cee cece -80 .so | Clog maker............ -40 25 
GaWYOT. 200 -ccccrce coe +70 .60 | Ribbon maker.......... 1.30 1.00 
Wibncacc cece socceces +7O o§0 | Weaver......ccccccrcces -40 +25 
Bricklayer. .......s+e0e. .60 .40 | Blacksmith....... ..... .60 -45 
Mat maker...........+. +70 .60 | Gold and Silver smiths..| 1.00 .80 
Papere?.... scccccccees 75 .60 | Foundrymen........ eee -90 65 
Carriage maker : Ship carpenter : 
First class...........- .60 «50 First class..... .... «-| oO +70 
Second class.......... «50 +40 Second Class *80 .60 
Third class.........-- +40 +30 Third Class *60 +50 
Do ccs 006 esensaes +70 -50 | Gardener +50 «jo 
Tailor : Coolie..... -40 go 
Japanese dress........ -60 .30 | Bookbinder +70 «50 
Foreign dress Sculptor : 
First class.........- 1.50 1.20 First class............ 5.00 3.00 
Second class. ...... 1.00 80 Second class.......-..] 1.50 1,00 
Third class......... -80 .60 Third class..... eerece 1.00 +70 





#In November, 1895, the value of the Japanese yen, in American money, was 52.4 


cents; in January, 1898, 49.8 cents. 
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New Views of Domestic Service 
L. E. RECTOR 


Some months ago a book appeared which, though it may 
fail of immediate popularity, will be considered authoritative 
by students of economic questions fifty years hence. I refer 
to “ Domestic Service” by Lucy Maynard Salmon. One who 
has followed the work of Professor Salmon during the past 
fifteen years will not be surprised at the author’s firm grasp of 
our present economic questions nor that the presentation has 
taken such a scientific form. Itis the first attempt, in this or 
any other country, to bring the problems which perplex the 
household, ger se, into the great rushing stream of social and 
industrial overflow, organize them as a part of the greater 
movement and then treat the subject in the historical and 
scientific spirit. 

That a book of this character has not appeared before and 
that it appears now—the work of a woman—are equally 
significant. The abor question, as applied to industrial pur- 
suits, has been a subject of interest we might say almost from 
the time of the first strike at Mons Sacer. It has been a theme 
for thoughtful discussion in European countries during the 
past century, and an acute phase has been presented to us in 
the United States during the last fifteen years. But it is a 
question which has not touched, consciously, the household 
nor woman’s work. That it is to do so in the future Professor 
Salmon’s work presages. 

Professor Salmon has shown in a very,striking manner, 
and has fortified her conclusions by well-digested statistics, 
that the relation between employer and employee has been 
dependent, largely, upon the surrounding political conditions. 
A study of the social status of laborers North and South 
makes this clear. While the social equality of employer and 
employee in the New England towns was a matter of “ con- 
tinual amusement ” to the foreign visitor, in the South the 
“social chasm became impassable as negro slavery entirely dis- 
placed white labor.” Writers like De Tocqueville and Harriet 
Martineau were able to interpret this condition one hundred 
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years ago, and attribute it in large measure to the democratic 
spirit of the age and country. As this democratic spirit has 
become more wide-spread, a matter of heart as well as of head, 
culture as well as information, the permanent inequality of 
master and man has lessened, and the stigma attached to the 
term man-servant has largely disappeared. Another factor 
which has tended to bring about the same result may be found 
in what we call universal education. We are beginning to 
realize more and more that the future aristocracy will be one 
of ability and character rather than the old (and largely pres- 
ent) one of birth and wealth. Current novels register this 
prophecy. No American, who has read Mr. Davis’ “ Soldiers 
of Fortune,” feels that there is any incongruity in the position 
assumed by Clay and MacWilliams in the family of the aristo- 
cratic Mr. Langham, nor do we evince astonishment that the 
civil engineer marries, in the last chapter, the daughter of the 
capitalist. Could this be said of any other country on the face 
of the earth; could it have been said of us seventy-five or even 
fifty years ago? 

But woman has always resisted the democratizing drift of 
the ages. This may be on account of a weaker physical or- 
ganization which has kept her in the rear of the march of civ- 
ilization ; it maybe due to the fact that she was destined to 
be the conservator of that which man acquires; some would 
attribute it to a radical difference of nature which made her at 
once the glory and the victim of the Feudal system. What- 
ever the cause, the fact remains that women as women are, in 
large measure, responsible for the present social chasm be- 
tween mistress and maid ; for the lack of differentiation in the 
various parts of her home duties ; for the tendency of men to 
belittle the affairs of the household, as well as for the result of 
all this, the present complex nature of household management 
and the lack of flexibility in household employments. 

Baudelaire was not far astray when he wrote: “You can 
never understand woman ;” and this factor must not be omit- 
ted in any attempt to bring woman’s work in line with man’s. 
There are books enough on the evolution of sex: what we need 
is a treatise on the philosophy of the feminine. Any one who 
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has studied woman, whether in the class of girls before him or 
in the cook in his kitchen, must have noted a certain mental 
misconception, an obliquity of vision amounting at times toa 
radical lie in the intellect. It is as true of Sappho and of 
George Eliot as of Katy Mularchy. This feminine twist is 
partly idiosyncratic to the sex and partly engendered by ante- 
cedent conditions. Buddha as well as Christ was born of a 
virgin ; the larger part of the Christian world still worships the 
mother of Christ. The highest conception of beauty of the 
greatest beauty-loving nation was embodied in the female 
form. Man has demanded but one thing of woman—attract- 
iveness. Until the present she has been content with this 
idealization, and now must bear the consequences in a general 
unfitness for the work she aspires to perform. Acareful study 
of Professor Salmon’s book shows this most plainly. I believe 
it is possible for a woman to retain her womanliness, acquire 
the ability to look at?things clearly and truthfully and, at the 
same time, step out of the age of chivalry with its exhalations. 
Some one has said that the Creator never meant sex to be 
more than a partial separation of the two aspects of our com- 
mon humanity. The present bias toward mysticism may be 
traced to the unfeminizing of a certain portion of our female 
population. Natural forces struggle to preserve the balance, 
and mysticism will disappear from our American mentality as 
woman adjusts herself to the civilization of which she is a part 
—retaining her womanliness. 

These are some of the factors which arise to complicate a 
question already intricate. The problem will hardly be solved, 
I think, “ when the subject of domestic service is regarded as 
a part of the great labor question and given the same serious 
consideration.” The difficulties cannot be said to be due en- 
tirely to “‘ the attempt to harmonize an ancient patriarchal in- 
dustrial system with the conditions of modern life.” The 
failure may be traced to the natural weakness of both parties 
to the contract, as well as to the defective system. Freedom 
in politics and religion has not solved all the difficulties of our 
modern life, nor does it seem likely to do so, though much 
has been gained thereby for ourcommon humanity. The re- 
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sult of a system can never be predicted with any certainty 
until we understand the people who are to use the system. 
The human element always introduces the wave line in the 
picture, and gives the lie to so many philosophies of history. 
A straight line is not the shortest distance between two points 
in the mathematics of the soul. Woman inthe past has shown 
herself even less amenable than man to laws, statute and 
psychologic, and for this reason the labor question in the 
kitchen will require a longer time for its solution than will the 
labor question of the factory and mine. Professor Salmon 
deserves the gratitude of every home loving man and woman 
for her recognition of the fact that domestic service needs to 
be organized as a part of the great industrial problems of the 
day, and for her clear presentation of the results which have 
arisen because we have failed to look on its economic side. 
Here is an opportunity for women, especially the college wo- 
man with her knowledge and superior training. In this as in 
every other field of human activity, progress can be “ made 
only through investigation and the widespread diffusion of the 
results of such investigation.” The “unquiet sex,” it is pleas- 
ant to note in this connection, has made mankind in general 
most deeply her debtor, and has most clearly shown her ability 
in lines of work which conduce to the health and well-being of 
the household. ‘“ Domestic service ” points in the same direc- 
tion, and opens another field for the euporza of the modern 
woman. It is possible the future may reveal to us that the 
antagonism of sex is nothing more than the two partial as- 
pects of the one idea. As Hegel would express it, every truth 
holds its contradiction, and it is from the antagonism in the 
opposing forces that the development into final unity must 
come. 








Institute Work 
Wages versus Profits 


There is probably no idea connected with economic discus- 
sion which is more generally accepted than that the process of 
wealth distribution consists of slicing up the wealth of society, 
as it were, into rent, interest, profit and wages. The logical 
deduction from this is that if any one of these gets more, some 
of the others must get less. The “Tom, Dick and Harry” 
illustration so takingly stated by Henry George presents this 
idea completely. He says: 

“ The laws of the distribution of wealth are obviously laws 
of proportion, and must be so related to each other that any 
two being given, the third may be inferred. For to say that 
one of the three parts of a whole is increased or decreased, is to 
say that one or both of the other parts is, reversely, decreased 
or increased. If Tom, Dick and Harry are partners in business, 
the agreement which fixes the share of one in the profits must 
at the same time fix either the separate orthe joint shares of 
the other two. To fix Tom’s share at 40 per cent. is to leave 
but 60 per cent. to be divided between Dick and Harry. To fix 
Dick’s share at 40 per cent. and Harry’s at 35 per cent. is to fix 
Tom’s share at 25 per cent.” * 

This has an obvious seeming, yet there is no proposition 
connected with economic discussion which is more erroneous, 
nor more thoroughly misleading in its effect. It follows from 
this proposition that any increase in rent, profit or interest, 
implies a decrease in wages ; and, conversely, that an increase in 
wages involves a decrease in rent, interest and profit. This is 
a relic of the Ricardian idea that “ Profits rise as wages fall, and 
fall as wages rise.” Of course, if it is true that a rise of wages 
necessarily implies a fall in either rent, interest or profit, or all 
of them, it follows that the capitalist classes have an abiding 
interest in keeping down wages and, conversely, if it is true 
that an increase in the aggregate of rent, interest and profits 
necessarily lessens wages, laborers have a perpetual reason for 
being opposed to any increase of these forms of capitalistic 


* Progress and Poverty, pp. 117, 118. 
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income. Nothing could more clearly and definitely establish 
the fact that capitalists and laborers are necessarily permanent 
industrial enemies. 

Fortunately for civilization, despite the fact that this no- 
tion is universally believed by all shades of socialists, and is 
generally conceded by all classes of economists, it is not true in 
fact or sound in theory. It is, indeed, one of the most radical 
errors of old school economics. Although the error is a very 
radical one, it is not unnatural. It seems to be the most natural 
thing in the world to assume that wages, rent, interest and pro- 
fits are simply divisions of the general income of society and 
are all of the same character. Yet, despite its seeming natural- 
ness, this is exactly where the fallacy lies. There is a radical 
difference in the economic character of wages and the other 
three kinds of income. Rent, interest and profits are parts of 
surplus income ; that is to say, they are not parts of the cost 
of production like raw material, tools, etc., but they are the 
divisions of the surplus remaining after costs of production are 
paid. In short, rent, interest and profits are of the character 
of what Karl Marx calls “ surplus value.” Indeed, there would 
be no reason for calling them by different names, except for the 
fact that they go to different classes, as land owners, capitalists 
and entrepreneurs. Rent, for instance, as the universally ac- 
cepted Ricardian law teaches, is the surplus product due to the 
exceptional utility of land which yields more for the same cost 
than the poorest land with which it competes. It is an accepted 
axiom in economics that rent of land, therefore, is not a part of 
the cost of production, and does not enter into the price of 
commodities. What is true of rent is, obviously, and for the 
same reason, true of profits and interest. 

Our readers are familiar with the doctrine of the cost of 
production, viz.: that it always means the cost of the dearest 
portion of the supply continuously furnished. This is exactly 
what Ricardo taught regarding rent, and what standard econo- 
mists all accept. It is what Mill incidentally hinted at, and 
what Walker emphatically affirmed, and is now generally ac- 
cepted regarding profits. And it is, for all the reasons that ob- 
tain in rent and profits, just as true of interest. As we have 
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said, the only reason for having different names is because the 
surplus goes to different classes. If the entire instruments of 
production, land, capital and tools, were owned by the same 
individual, then there would be no such thing as rent and in- 
terest, it would all be profit. Profit is the undivided surplus re- 
maining after all costs are paid. This surplus may be partly 
due to the exceptional utility of land, it may be partly due to 
the exceptional utility of capital and machinery, and it may be 
partly due to exceptional management. If the party who con- 
ducts the business does not own the land, or only a part of the 
capital, of course, in order to proceed, he has to hire the land 
from those who own it, and also hire the capital. His motive 
for doing so is that the aggregate surplus will be larger than the 
stipulated amount that he will pay to the landlord as rent, or 
to the capitalist as interest, and thus will leave him an undi- 
vided profit. Hence rent is obviously a stipulated payment 
per unit for the use of land, and interest is a stipulated payment 
per unit for the use of capital. The remainder of the surplus 
remains as profit to the party conducting the business. Clearly, 
therefore, it is true of necessity, that an increase of rent or an 
increase of interest would be a reduction of profit, because 
whatever the party conducting the business does not pay in 
rent or interest he has as profits. If he had the land without 
rent, and the capital without interest, he would have the whole 
surplus as profit. If it all went to rent and interest, profit 
would be nil. But whether it is evenly divided between the 
three, or goes to any two or to any one, it does not affect the 
price of the product, because it does not affect the cost of pro- 
duction. It affects only the income of some one or more of the 
participants in the aggregate surplus increment. It is a well 
known fact that there is land used that receives no rent, and 
capital used that yields no interest, and that there are business 
concerns that make no profits. It does not often happen that 
these three zero elements are all in one concern, but it is always 
happening that all these zero or non-surplus earning elements 
are in existence in different enterprises. That is to say, there 
is always in use in the community what is known as no-rent 
land, no-interest capital, and no-profit enterprises. 
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This is not true of wages. There is not, anywhere in the 
world, any no-wage labor. There is a great difference between 
the highest wages paid in most advanced countries, and the 
lowest wages paid in most backward countries, but under no 
conditions is there any no-wage labor. The reason for this 
is obvious. It is that labor cannot be had without wages, that 
is, without paying the cost of the laborer’s living. Land can 
be used without rent, capital can be used without interest, and 
business can be conducted without profits. There is nothing 
peculiarly obscure about this. The reason for it is simple and 
plain enough if we recognize the very obvious fact that wages 
are radically different from rent, interest and profits, in that 
wages are always and everywhere an indispensable part of the 
cost of production. They are necessarily an expenditure or in- 
vestment previous to the product, and consequently in no way 
a contingent increment, while rent, interest and profit are con- 
tingent resultants from the product, and depend largely upon 
whether the business is conducted under non-surplus creating, 
or surplus creating, conditions; which is only another way of 
saying it depends upon whether the business is producing at 
the point of the dearest cost, or at some point of cost of pro. 
duction below the dearest ; none of which applies to labor. 

In view of these facts it will not be difficult to see that 
wages are not a part of the division of the surplus generally 
created by the different agencies of production, as the “Tom, 
Dick and Harry” illustration implies, but that wages are de- 
termined by causes wholly outside of these rent, interest and 
profit creations. These may all be high or low, or one may be 
high and another low, or one nil, and not affect wages at all. 
Indeed, it is a matter of every-day experience that concerns 
which are making no profit, or are unable to pay any interest or 
rent, have to pay the same wages as concerns which are making 
large profits and pay high rent and interest charges. The reason 
for this is that wages are determined by the cost of living of 
the laborers, while rent, interest and profits are residual incomes, 
depending wholly on the exceptional productive efficiency of 
the capitalistic implements or methods employed. 

It will be seen, therefore, from this point of view, that the 
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assumption that high rent, interest and profits mean low wages, 
or that high wages mean a lowering of rent, interest and 
profits, is wholly fallacious. If this distinction is kept clearly 
in mind, the notion which is so much of a bugbear to working- 
men to-day, and to uninformed capitalists, that an increase in 
the income of the one implies a decrease in the income of the 
other, will forever disappear, as aneconomic myth. it will then 
be manifest that the incomes of the two classes, that is, of the 
laborers and different groups of capitalists, are governed by 
distinct sets of forces, while the prosperity of either acts advan- 
tageously upon the other, and vice versa. It is not true that 
prosperity of the one implies adversity of the other. On the 
contrary, an improvement in the condition of either tends to 
promote general prosperity. The condition of wage earners, 
which is indicated by the size of their wages, is improved only 
through influences which expand their standard of living, and 
consequently force up their wages, in the same way that every 
element of necessary cost forces up the value of the commodity 
produced. Thus, the forces which equally and permanently 
raise the wages of labor and improve the condition of the wage 
class, are social. They are forces which operate upon the social 
lives, tastes, habits and desires of the wage class, and with every 
such improvement necessarily comes a larger demand for an 
increasing variety of products and, hence, enlarged opportunity 
for capitalistic prosperity. 

The income of the capitalist classes comes from a different 
set of forces. Being the result of surplus increment, it certainly 
depends on the conditions which make the creation of surplus 
possible. Economic surpluses arise, not from high or low wages, 
but from a variation in cost of production between competitors 
in a given market. If all the competitors could produce only 
at a uniform cost, as is true in the lowest stages of society, 
surplus of any kind would be practically impossible. No inter- 
est could be paid for capital, and no profit would remain for the 
entrepreneur, nor could any rent be demanded. The result 
would be, as is true in some parts of the world, that land would 
yield no rent, capital no interest (hence capital does not exist 
there) and management no profit (hence there is no manage- 
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ment, for each works individually for himself). In proportion 
as the competitors progress from this point to the use of capital 
and development of management, variety in the costs of pro- 
duction increases. The improvements and economies accom- 
plished by some are much greater than those of others, hence 
there is diversity in the per unit cost of production, and this 
diversity of cost represents, indeed creates, a corresponding 
diversity of surplus or profit. Necessarily, prices being sub- 
stantially the same for the same commodity in the same market, 
surplus is created directly as the cost of production is reduced 
below that of the most expensive producers. So that, the crea- 
tion of surplus depends upon the use of improved machinery, 
better organization, greater skill of management, and not upon 
reducing wages. 

Properly understood, therefore, the wage question and the 
profit question are quite distinct. Instead of the one being a 
sort of semi-parasite upon the other—the receiver of wages being 
interested in low profits, and the receiver of profits interested 
in low wages—the reverse is true. The profit receivers are, in 
the large and permanent sense, industrially interested in rising 
wages and higher standards of social life among the laborers, 
because this furnishes the two great facts in civilization : first, 
increasing demand for an increased variety of products, which 
is the basis of prosperity, and, second, increased intelligence and 
morality in the community. The laborers are equally inter- 
ested in the growth of profits and other surplus increments be- 
cause, first, it is by the increase of these increments that new 
methods and better industrial conditions are stimulated and 
developed, and, second, it is the development of these methods 
and the creation of surplus that makes an increase of wages and 
lowering of prices, and the expenditure of money for public im- 
provements, possible, without impairing the industrial efficiency 
of the capitalist classes. It is in this large and permanent 
social sense that the interests of laborers and capitalists are 
interdependent and harmonious, and often strictly identical. 

We repeat once more, then, that the doctrine that wages, 
rent, interest and profits are all parts of a common division of 
the products of industry, is fallacious ; and affirm that wages are 
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essentially different from the other three, that they are a neces- 
sary part of the cost of production, while the others are a portion 
of a resultant surplus, and, therefore, it is not true that the sum 
that goes to rent, interest and profit means that less goes to 
labor, or vice versa, that the more that goes to wages the less 
goes to rent, interest and profit. On the contrary, higher wages 
may, and in the long run do, mean larger increments of rent, 
interest and profits and, conversely, high rent, interest and pro- 
fits are not only compatible with but actually minister to the 
conditions which make high wages possible and easier to obtain. 


Work for March 


OUTLINE OF READING 


The outline of work for March covers sections 4, c, and d 
of topic VIII in the curriculum, as follows: 


(6) Rent. 
(1) Different kinds of rent. 
(2) Economic difference between rent and wages. 
(3) Popular fallacies regarding effect of rent on wages. 
(c) Interest. 
(1) Economic character of interest. 
(2) How it differs from wages, rent and profits. 
(3) Its effect on prices. 
(4) Who pays the interest ? 
(d) Profits, 
(1) What constitutes profits ? 
(2) Effect on prices. 
(3) Effect on wages. 
(4) Why large in some industries and small in others. 
(5) Are large profits a burden on the wage earners and consumers ? 
(6) Whence do profits come ? 


REQUIRED READING. In “Principles of Social Eco- 
nomics,” Part III, Chapters 1V, V and VI. In Marshall's 
“ Economics of Industry,” Book IV, Chapters VIII to XIII 
inclusive ; Book VI, Chapters VI to X inclusive. In Gun- 
ton's Magazine, the Class Lecture on “ Wages versus Profits.” 

SUGGESTED READING. In Adam Smith’s “Wealth of 
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Nations,” Book I, Chapters VI, IX and XI. In Ricardo’s 
“Principles of Political Economy and Taxation,’’ Chapters 
II, III, VI, X and XV. In Mill’s “ Principles of Political 
Economy,” Book II, Chapters XV and XVI: Book III, 
Chapter XXIII; Book IV, Chapters III, IV and V. In 
Karl Marx’s “Capital,” Part III, Chapter VII. In Francis 
A. Walker’s “ Political Economy,” Part IV, Chapters II, III, 
and IV. In same author’s “ Land and Its Rent,” Chapter I. 
Lecture on “ Taxation vs. Confiscation,” in Gunton Institute 
Bulletin for Feb. 26, 1898. 


AIDS TO READING 


Notes on Required Reading. Rent, Interest and Profits are 
merely different phases of one general topic, namely, Economic 
Surplus. They are the three forms in which the surplus wealth 
product of the community, that is, the portion not absorbed in 
wages of labor, is distributed. “Surplus value” should not be 
confused with economic value; the two are entirely different. 
Economic value is the ratio in which commodities or labor ex- 
change for each other; in each particular case the ratio is de- 
termined by the cost of producing the dearest portion of the 
given commodity that the market requires. Surplus value is 
not aratio; it is a contingent increment. It is that portion of 
the wealth created in the community which is not entirely ab- 
sorbed in the cost of its production, 7. ¢., in wages of labor. 
Manifestly, this surplus does not accrue to all producers, but 
only to those whose cost of production is less than that of the 
dearest, or price-fixing, group. These latter get no surplus, 
and if the cost of production were the same in all cases, nobody 
would get a surplus. It is only because costs are different for 
different producers, while the price is uniform throughout the 
same market, and must be high enough to cover the cost of the 
dearest whose supply is needed, that any surplus is realized by 
the others. If the lower cost of some of these competitors is 
due to superior productiveness or availability of land, then 
their surplus comes in the form of rent; if due to superior 
plant and equipment (capital), it comes as interest; if due to 
superior skill in promoting and managing an enterprise, the 
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surplus comes in the shape of profits. Generally it is divided 
among all three factors, in different proportions ; but in every 
industry there is a certain group of producers at any one time 
who are at the dearest cost-point in some of these three re. 
spects and receive no surplus. These are the producers who 
are constantly on the verge of bankruptcy, and are struggling 
to keep the price of their product upto the point of at least 
covering the cost, even though no surplus is realized. Since 
this is the point where price is determined, and neither rent, 
interest nor profits enters into cost of production at this point, 
it is clear that none of these elements are included in the price 
of commodities, and hence do not, in reality, come out of the 
consumer. 

These are the points, briefly, that are brought out in the 
current month’s reading in “ Principles of Social Economics.” 
Three chapters are given; one on Rent, one on Interest, one 
on Profits. In the chapter on Rent, the Ricardian theory is 
first taken up, then the amended definition given by Francis 
A. Walker. While the central idea of the Ricardian doctrine, 
namely, that rent arises from differences in the productive 
utility of land, is correct, yet the definition itself, that rent is 
an amount paid for the ‘‘ use of the original and indestructible 
powers of the soil,” is shown to be defective. Nor is this de- 
fect eliminated by Mr. Walker’s re-adaptation of Ricardo’'s 
definition. After discussing these points, Professor Gunton 
states what is believed to be the true law of rent, and traces 
the cause of rent to its final source, namely, the consuming 
capacity of a high-wage population. He also shows that to 
abolish rent would neither increase wages, lower prices, nor 
contribute in any way to the welfare of the community. This 
portion of the subject is very important and should be care- 
fully studied ; and it is especially desired that questions be 
freely asked on any point that is not entirely clear. 

If the rent question is once thoroughly understood, stu- 
dents will have little difficulty with the chapters on Interest 
and Profits, since the principle is the same in each case, the 
difference being only in the application. It is shown, first, 
that there is such a thing as no-interest capital, just as there 
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is no-rent land, and that where interest does arise it is because 
of the superior productiveness of an establishment’s plant or 
equipment, as compared with the least effectively employed 
capital in that industry. The fallacy of the idea that interest 
is the “reward for abstinence ” is also clearly pointed out. 

The same law holds good in the case of profit. Profit is 
the surplus due to superior managerial talent, and differs from 
rent and interest only in that it is at all times an indefinite 
quantity, while rent and interest are, for certain periods at 
least, stipulated rates of income. In discussing profits, Pro- 
fessor Gunton applies himself chiefly to disproving one of the 
very greatest errors of classic political economy, namely, that 
profits and wages are antagonistic elements of distribution, 
neither of which can rise unless the other falls. It is this pes- 
simistic doctrine which, in reality, gave the basis for the whole 
socialistic philosophy. If it were true, socialism might indeed 
be the only escape from the dilemma. In this chapter we are 
shown the error of this idea, and also of the theory of exploita- 
tion of labor developed from it by Karl Marx, in his great 
work on “ Capital.” It is also shown that as society progresses 
the relative proportion of the total wealth product going to 
profit-receivers tends to decrease, while the proportion going 
to labor increases. This fact is verified from several different 
sources. 

In connection with this part of the subject, students would 
do weil to remember the order in which wealth is distributed 
among these different factors, namely, wages first, then rent, 
then interest, then profits. This is so because it is in this 
chronologic order that the different factors of production come 
into use, as fully explained on pp. 181, 182, of “ Principles.” 

In Marshall’s “ Economics of Industry,” the six chapters 
assigned in Book IV do not treat of surplus value, but they 
have a sufficient bearing on that subject to warrant including 
them in this month’s work. They discuss the advantages of 
industrial organization, and show the gain to society that has 
come and is coming from the increasing use of capital and of 
expert capitalistic management. Two points brought out by 
Professor Marshall are especially worth noting; first, in Chap- 
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ter IX, his recognition of the fact that the social features ac- 
companying the life of factory workers are much more import- 
ant to their mental development and social progress than mere 
variety of employment, such as agricultural laborers enjoy to 
a larger extent. Next, in Chapter XIII, Professor Marshall 
shows that at the present day the production of wealth tends 
to increase faster than population, thus permitting a gradual 
increase of material well-being to the individual members of 
society. We call attention to this, not because it is anything 
new or doubtful, but simply to show the significance of such a 
statement, at the close of the nineteenth century, by contrast 
with the gloomy predictions of Malthus, at its beginning. 
Then, the thing the world most feared was that population 
would inevitably outrun the means of subsistence ; this thought 
haunted the minds of most of the early English economists and 
influenced their doctrines. Now, such has been the progress of 
capitalistic production that we find the latest in the long line 
of English economists declaring that the opposite rule prevails, 
in which he is entirely correct. This is one of the reasons why 
economics is no longer necessarily a ‘‘ dismal ” science. 

In chapters VI to X inclusive, of Book VI, Professor 
Marshall discusses interest, profits and rent. His treatment 
of these topics is not particularly clear or definite, and does 
not seem to reach the heart of the question. He begins by 
calling capital the result of Labour and Waiting; and here, 
as in previous instances, we see the influence of the Austrian 
School “ marginal utility” doctrine. In truth, mere wazting 
is not and cannot possibly be a factor in the production of 
capital or any other form of wealth. Productive effort, applied 
to appropriate natural objects, is the only means of creating 
wealth. To say that this effort requires time for its completion, 
and hence involves some degree of waiting, is simply to state a 
common truism; but it is the effort, not the waiting, that 
produces the wealth. Professor Marshall uses wazting as 
synonymous with saving, which is confusing, since the two 
terms ordinarily convey entirely distinct ideas. To regard 
capital as the result of saving might have been correct in the 
days of small businesses and small methods but it is entirely 
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inadequate, as a definition, to-day. Most of the capital now in 
use is not the result of abstinence or saving but is simply the 
accumulated profits that have arisen during many years of 
enormous industrial expansion. 

Interest, according to Marshall, is the reward of waiting. 
This definition we must consider defective, for the reasons 
just pointed out. Interest, properly defined, is the reward of 
superior productive capacity as compared with other portions 
of capital employed in the same industry. Again, Marshall 
seems to make the expansion or contraction of industry depend 
upon the rate of interest at which capital can be obtained. 
Undoubtedly this influence does operate, but only as a reflex, 
not a primary, force. The primary fact, under modern condi- 
tions, is that interest itself depends upon the character and 
profitableness of industry. Ina country where risks are rela- 
tively great and margins wide, the rate of interest will rule 
higher than in an old established section where industries are per- 
manent and competition active and continuous. Interest arises 
only when capital is employed in production of wealth, and this 
occurs only when there is an effective demand for such wealth ; 
and this demand, in turn, is effective only when the working- 
men, who form the bulk of the consumers, receive high wages. 

In discussing profits, Professor Marshall shows that very 
much of what is commonly called profit should be classed, 
really, as cost of the proprietor’s living. This is particularly 
true of small farmers, where the margin of profit is often not 
more than what an ordinary workingman gets in wages. In 
such cases the cost of the proprietor’s living is a legitimate 
part of the cost of production of the commodity in which he 
deals, and hence cannot be classed as economic surplus. For 
reasons already explained, the statement that “the whole of 
the normal profits enter into true or long-period supply price,” 
must be regarded as erroneous. Profits do indeed enter into 
the price received by all except thedearest group of producers 
in any given industry; but it is these latter who determine the 
price for all, and as that group (which, of course, is constantly 
shifting in its make-up) is obliged to sell at cost, profit does 
not enter into the prices the community has to pay. 
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Marshall regards rent as derived from “ Producer’s Sur- 
plus,” which is the gross produce of land over and above what 
is received from the final “dose” of capital and labor, which 
will just yield enough to cover the cost of its use. It would 
appear from this that all land employed in production yields a 
Producer’s Surplus, and hence, presumably, would command 
rent. In reality the same competitive principle applies here 
as in the case of interest and profits. Rent arises, not because 
some portion of the same producer's land yields larger returns 
than some other portion, but because some portion of all the 
land whose products compete in the same market has more 
productive utility than some other portion. The rent is the 
surplus arising from this superior productiveness, relative to 
other land in the same economic group. As soon as the 
farmer enters the market with his products, in competition 
with others, the fact that part of his land was more productive 
than some other part would not necessarily have any effect at 
all on the question of rent or “ Producer’s Surplus.” Unless 
his total crop were produced at a less total cost than that of 
the dearest competitors whose product was needed, he would 
receive no “‘ Producer’s Surplus,” or, if a tenant, he could pay 
no rent. 

Notes on Suggested Reading. From the chapters suggested 
in “ Wealth of Nations,” students will see that Adam Smith 
draws noclear distinction between profits and interest, but 
treats one as, practically, a part of the other. This was per- 
haps largely due to the fact that in his day of relatively small 
business enterprises, proprietors were the owners of their own 
capital much more commonly than at present. Interest, in 
his view, is the same as profits, and is called interest only when 
the business man uses borrowed stock instead of his own. 
Smith also makes profits and rent enter into the price of com- 
modities; an error which we have fully discussed elsewhere. 
Here also we find the fallacy about increase of wages tending 
to lower profits, and vice versa. Most of Smith’s discussion 
on the question of rent has little more than a scholastic inter- 
est to-day, since it was so completely superseded by the 
Ricardian theory. 
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The reading suggested in Ricardo is important, since it is 
upon his doctrine of rent that Ricardo’s fame chiefly rests. 
This doctrine being thoroughly discussed in “ Principles of 
Social Economics,” no special comment is necessary here. 
The important points developed by him are that rent is a sur- 
plus due to superior productiveness of land, and hence that 
rent does not enter into price. These are the features that 
will live, after various errors in his reasoning on this theme 
have been eliminated. 

Ricardo says that profit is the remainder going to the 
proprietor after paying wages and rent, but he does not apply 
the marginal! rent theory to profit. Elsewhere we have shown 
that this same law does, in reality, apply to profits and inter- 
est quite as truly as to rent, and that no one of these forms of 
surplus enters into the market price of commodities. 

Mill calls profits “‘the remuneration for abstinence,” and 
the cause of profit is “that labour produces more than is re- 
quired for its support.” From this he reaches Ricardo’s con. 
clusion “ that the rate of profits depends upon wages; rising 
as wages fall and falling as wages rise.” The first and last of 
these propositions we have shown to be fundamentally errone- 
ous; the second will be found, upon examination, to be no 
nearer the truth. Labor, working without the aid of tools and 
instruments of production furnished by capital, could not pos- 
sibly produce what is to-day required for its own support, 
much less could it produce a surplus, nor would it be correct 
to say that labor and capital together produce more than is 
required for the support of labor. If cost of production were 
the same to all producers, competition would prevent any sur- 
plus from arising, and the entire product would be absorbed 
in cost items, all of which are resolvable back into labor or 
other forms of definNe service. The only reason capital can 
command any return: whatever for its share in production is 
that some of it is able to produce wealth more cheaply than 
some other portion, while the price is the same for all. The 
difference in favor of the better concerns is received by them 
in profits, as long as they remain superior, and no longer. At 
the price-fixing point, capital, even though it may actually 


’ 
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contribute several times more power and efficiency to produc- 
tion than does labor, nevertheless receives no surplus; the 
whole product of such concerns goes, eventually, to labor. 

It will be seen that Mill, like Adam Smith, makes interest 
a part of profits. This is confusing, because it necessitates 
using the word profit in two senses; one, the surplus going to 
both capital and management, the other, the reward of man- 
agement only. It is a great gain in clearness, at least, to re- 
gard rent, interest and‘profits as three distinct forms of one 
general element of distribution, namely, economic surplus. 

Mill adopts the Ricardian theory of rent, and carefully 
elaborates it in his chapter on that subject. He places undue 
emphasis, however, upon the idea that rent is a monopoly 
price for land. There is a broad sense in which land might be 
called a natural monopoly, but it is not for that reason that 
any part of it yields rent. Land yields rent simply because of 
some superior element of productive utility, as compared with 
other land competing with it. The poorest land used in pro- 
duction yields no rent, yet that land is just as truly a “‘ monop- 
oly” as is any other. Except for the wealth-producing capac- 
ity of land, it would not yield a penny of rent, whether all of 
it were monopolized by one man, or were free to everybody. 

The chapters suggested in Books III and IV of Mill, treat 
of the influences that determine interest, and of the effects of 
the progress of industry and population on rent, profits and 
wages. 

We have suggested some portions of Karl Marx’s “ Capi- 
tal,”” Walker's “ Political Economy” and Walker’s “ Land and 
its Rent,” mainly because of frequent references to these works 
in “ Principles of Social Economics ;” and students may wish 
to read the portions criticised, in ful!. 


LOCAL CENTER WORK 


Certainly there will be no lack of interest in this month’s 
topics, among our local centers. Some of the following sug- 
gestions may be found useful in preparing programmes of 
meetings: 

Discussion of class lecture on ‘‘ Wages versus Profit,” in 
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March number of Magazine. Paper: How wealth is distrib- 
uted. Joint discussion or short papers on (1) merits and (2) 
defects of Ricardo’s theory of rent. Debate: Resolved, that 
there is no necessary, permanent antagonism of interest be- 
tween wage-receivers and profit-receivers. Historical and sta- 
tistical paper or address on topic: “‘Do wages fall as profits 
rise, and rise as profits fall?”” Discussion on questions: Why 
are wages paid before rent, rent before interest and interest 
before profits? Why are rent and interest stipulated sums, 
while profits are contingent and indefinite? Why does no form 
of surplus value enter into prices? Explanation (by member) 
of similarity between rent, interest and profits, and radical dif- 
ference between these forms of distribution, and wages. De- 
bate: Resolved, that rent, interest and profits are governed by 
the same economic law. Debate: Is it to the interest of so- 
ciety to preserve or abolish rent, interest and profits? Paper 
or address: Economic surplus: the great means whereby the 
world’s wealth is increased. 


Question Box 


The questions intended for this department must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer. This is not required for publication, but as an evidence of 
good faith. Anonymous correspondents will be ignored. 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: As I understand it, you 
define capital as wealth used in production of other wealth. 
Does this mean simply what is invested in plant and equip- 
ment? Every manufacturer starting in business must have a 
considerable sum on hand out of which to advance wages to 
his men, and pay current expenses. Is not this sum capital, 
and if so were not the early economists right in defining stocks 
of food as capital ? 

Student, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Certainly, stocks of food, clothing or any other material 
are capital, so long as they are in the hands of the manufac- 
turer or dealer and are used as a means of making gain. They 
only cease to be capital when they are transferred to the pos- 
session of the final consumer to whom they have become 
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means of living, and not means of production or means of pro- 
curing profit, which is a part of production. In this respect 
the early economists were entirely right. Indeed, they were 
right ina great many things. It was only in a few matters 
ike distinguishing man from wealth and capital from personal 
qualities like the “skill and dexterity of the laborer,” which 
led to considerable misapprehension of the subject. It may 
be said that the early economists were essentially right with 
the exception of the relation of labor and wages to the eco- 
nomic movement of society and public welfare. On this they 
were fundamentally wrong, and to-day that is the most im- 
portant of all phases of economic discussion. 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: In one of your Wednesday 
night lectures recently you objected to direct taxation because 
it is inquisitorial and offensive, and leads to all the frauds of 
evasion, and makes people hostile to public improvements. 
Granted that all this is true; do not the same objections 
apply to protective tariff taxes, which you so much favor? 


M. R. A., New York. 


Of course, the collection of tariff duties is often an inquisi- 
torial and offensive proceeding, and if there were any less ob- 
jectionable way of securing tariff protection we should favor it; 
but no alternative is apparent. It is merely a question of 
whether the effect of such protection upon public welfare does 
not greatly overbalance the disagreeable features of collecting 
the tax. We believe that it does, many hundred fold. In just 
the same way, prisons and police departments are in themselves 
highly offensive institutions, but we have them because the 
protection they afford is of vastly more consequence to society 
than would be the sentimental relief of seeing them abolished. 
In both cases we accept the disagreeable features because they 
are offset many-fold by the advantages the policy brings. 

Direct taxation upon personal property is not, as in the 
case of tariff or police protection, the only feasible method of 
securing the desired end. There is no less offensive method of 
securing customs protection than by having tariff taxes, and no 
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more agreeable way, at present at least, of guaranteeing order 
and security than by having police protection; but there is a 
less offensive and objectionable way of raising money for pub- 
lic improvements than direct taxation on personal property, 
namely: indirect taxation. Taxes upon land and real estate 
are the most indirect of all, because they are most extensively 
shifted, and thus best distributed throughout the community. 

Tariff taxes are by no means so productive of fraud and 
evasion as are direct taxes for internal revenue. Of course 
there is more or less smuggling and concealment, but the op- 
portunities for,this are necessarily small and detection compar- 
atively easy. Whatever comes in on shipboard is definite, con- 
crete property, and the ascertaining of its existence and value 
is merely a question of watchfulness of custom house inspect- 
ors and good judgment of appraisers. Imported goods cannot 
escape by any technicalities like changing one’s legal residence, 
or creating fictitious debts, or “‘ swearing off” assessments. In 
fact, there is probably no place where the government is more 
certain to intercept all the wealth it proposes to tax in a 
given way, than the custom house; and no method of taxation 
under which so large a part of taxable wealth escapes as direct 
taxation on personal property within the country. 

Protective tariff taxes do not have the effect of making 
people hostile to public improvements, because such taxes are 
not, theoretically at least, levied for revenue. Customarily, in 
our experience, protective tariffs have had revenue as a second- 
ary object, but even if they were wholly for revenue they would 
fall upon the public in so indirect a way as to be quite incapa- 
ble of creating hostility to public improvements on that ac- 
count. Whatever becomes a part of the cost (and hence price) 
of commodities cannot be separated from the commodities for 
special attack; but every penny of a direct tax is seen and felt 
by whomever pays it, and a definite object of hostility is at 
once created. 
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Editorial Crucible 


AND NOW there is talk of a tin plate trust, to include more 
than half of the three hundred mills in the country, and prob- 
ably as many more as are willing to go in. A few years ago 
the Evening Post proclaimed with untiring zeal and regularity 
that there was no tin plate industry, nor even a dona fide mill, 
anywhere in the country. When this new trust is consum- 
mated and the sensational press begins its customary tirade 
against it, we really do not expect the Post to resume on the 
old line and declare that there is no tin plate trust. Oh no! 
The trust will be a great relief to the Post. It has had to re- 
main silent on the tin plate subject for several years, waiting 
until something appeared in connection with it that could be 
denounced. At last the opportunity seems to have arrived. 


THE VICE-CHANCELLOR of New Jersey has declared the 
laws of that state protecting union labels unconstitutional, 
because they are special and intended for the benefit of a 
particular class. Well, then, what about patents and copyrights, 
factory inspection laws, sanitary regulations, compulsory educa- 
tion, child labor laws; yes, what about state protection of any 
form of property from fraud or thievery ; what about state pro- 
tection of the orderly classes against the criminal classes? Can 
the Vice-Chancellor or anybody else mention a single law that 
does not, in reality, operate more particularly for the benefit of 
some class than of the whole community? Of course not. If 
the Vice-Chancellor’s theory were sound, all laws would have 
to be abolished. It is astonishing how easy it is to see the 
bugbear of “class legislation’’ when it happens to be some 
interest of labor that is involved. 


THE LOVERING resolution, calling for an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution which will permit Congress to regulate 
hours of factory labor throughout the country, is provoking 
a great deal of discussion; much of it, of course, adverse. It 
is called “interference with personal liberty,” and “ paternal- 
ism,” and “a threatened blow to business prosperity,” and so 
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on. The hostile press seems to have forgotten entirely the fact 
that in very many of the different states hours of labor are 
already regulated by law, and with the most beneficial effects. 
The arguments against national regulation of hours of labor 
apply equally to those now in force in the states, but even the 
Boston Herald vigorously defends the short-hour system of 
Massachusetts. Such a measure would not, in fact, be “ pater- 
nalism ” at all, but merely legitimate protection of the laborers’ 
opportunities for decent living and social improvement. 


IT Is hardly probable that war will be the outcome of the 
Maine catastrophy. Of course, many of the circumstances 
connected with the disaster at first have a very suspicious seem- 
ing, but it is quite possible that, after all, it was the result of 
an internal accident. President McKinley has shown great 
wisdom and tact in asking an entire suspension of judgment 
until the result of the investigation is officially reported. This 
position is very much strengthened by the Administration de- 
clining to consent to a joint investigation. If the investigation 
is conducted exclusively by American authorities the report 
will be the more conclusive, especially if its finding is that the 
disaster was accidental. On the other hand, if the facts show 
that the Maine was destroyed by some force from without, the 
Spanish government will have to assume the responsibility to 
the extent of full compensation for the damage. Less than this 
should not, and of course will not, be accepted, and it is not to 
be assumed that Spain would seriously resist this demand. If 
she did, she would have to take the consequences of what must 
necessarily follow. 


WHILE IT Is disappointing, of course, that the full amount 
of the Government’s claim on the Kansas Pacific Railroad could 
not have been realized, still it is probable that the best bargain 
possible under the circumstances has been made. The Admin- 
istration is entitled to no little credit for coming out of this 
long standing complication some twenty million dollars better 
off than seemed possible when Mr. Cleveland was negotiating 
the matter. On the Union Pacific, the full amount of principal 
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and interest was realized; on the Kansas Pacific, the principal 
only. Whether the latter line was worth more or not, it is doubt- 
ful if more could have been obtained for it at present, and the 
only alternative was for the Government to take and operate 
the road itself. Better have lost the whole amount of indebt- 
edness on both lines than to have thus committed the Govern- 
ment to a purely socialistic policy, and burdened it with 
problems and functions entirely outside the legitimate sphere 
of the state. All the proceedings in this matter have been open 
and aboveboard, and even a good part of the opposing par- 
tisan press seems disposed to admit that the Administration 
has made a sincere and creditable effort to protect the people’s 
interest in the matter. At any rate, it isa relief to have the 
whole vexatious Pacific Railroad problem finally closed up and 
dismissed from the arena of public affairs. 


THE PROCEEDINGS in the Zola trial have demonstrated 
how little, comparatively, of genuine freedom and the real spirit 
of democratic institutions France possesses, despite her nomi- 
nally republican form of government. Such a travesty upon 
justice as this whole proceeding was, from beginning to end, 
would not have been possible in England or this country. 
After all, whatever the name may be, the real character of social 
and political institutions is determined by the character of the 
people, and the character of the people in any given group or 
nation is reflected from their economic conditions. So long as 
French industries remain so largely agricultural, and French 
wages relatively low, there will be less real freedom, less in- 
telligence, less justice and morality in France than in England, 
no matter what name or form the established institutions of 
either country may have. To say this is not to make an offen- 
sive criticism of France or the French people. Their progress 
has been remarkable, and the world owes much to their strug- 
gles. Itis simply stating the truth, however, to say that her 
progress in civilization has been very definitely less than that of 
England or the United States, and that nothing but an im- 
provement in the industrial conditions of her people will ever 
develop those qualities of national character and citizenship 
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which will make her institutions democratic in fact as well asin 
name. 


IN DISCUSSING the New England cotton situation, the 
American Economist shows good sense and clear economic in- 
sight. It recognizes that the necessary trend of the cotton in- 
dustry is to the South, but also perceives that for a consider- 
able time only the coarser grades of cotton goods will be man- 
ufactured in that section. It advises New England manufac- 
turers to delay no longer in preparing their mills for the pro- 
duction of finer grades of goods, such as plushes, velvets, vel- 
veteens, chenille curtains, table covers, hose etc., on all of 
which the Dingley law affords ample protection. Says the 
Economist : 

“Tt is becoming more and more evident that the Southern 
mills, by reason of the lower cost of production, can and will 
control the market for the coarser and cheaper grades of cotton 
fabrics. New England’s necessity is, therefore, her oppor- 
tunity. The largest and best market in the world for the finer 


and more varied qualities of cotton textiles is right here at 
home. This is New England’s opportunity.” 

This is sound advice, and should be heeded ; in fact, the in- 
evitable transfer of cotton cloth manufacture to the South 
should have been foreseen and prepared for as the Economist 
suggests, years ago. 


IT Is currently reported that, whatever may be the out- 
come of the Maine disaster, the Administration will take some 
action to end the Cuban war, both on the grounds of humanity 
and of commercial interest. There is no doubt but that Spain 
has lost all right to exercise control over any colonial territory 
where democratic institutions are in making. Her ideas of civ- 
ilization and methods of government belong completely to the 
era of despotic barbarism, her influence is stultifying and non- 
progressive everywhere. Like Turkey, she should exercise a 
less and less influence upon the civilization and destinies of 
outlying countries and peoples. She is in process of decay, 
and should be so treated by the civilized world. There is one 
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danger, however, greatly to be feared in connection with inter- 
vention of the United States in the Cuban conflict ; that is, the 
danger of annexation. If weshould for any cause get into con- 
flict with Spain, the result would necessarily be the segregation 
of Cuba from Spanish authority. This might, and probably 
would, be a progressive step; but it would be injurious alike to 
Cuba and the United States to annex that island to this coun- 
try. To free Cuba from Spain is one thing, to annex it to the 
United States is quite another. It is to be hoped that what- 
ever may be the outcome of the present situation, the limit of 
interference by the United States will be to set Cuba free from 
Spain. We had better lose twenty Maine’s than annex one 
Cuba. 


THE DE LOME incident is one of the straws which indicate 
the way the patriotic wind blows. While there may be a few 
indiscrete persons and journals who would hail with delight any- 
thing that would stir up hostilities between the United States 
and Spain, the great bulk of American journals are conservative 


and judicious in this respect. But they are firmly and definitely 
patriotic, resenting in an unqualified manner the insult to the 
President of the Republic by the Spanish Minister. There are 
a few, however, who never seem to experience a patriotic im- 
pulse. They can scarcely ever speak of public men in this 
country without some depreciating sneer, especially in com- 
parison with foreigners. The New York Evening Post and the 
Boston Herald both promptly come to the front, shielding the 
writer of the insulting letter, denouncing the man who stole it 
from the mails rather than the fellow who wrote it. They 
taunt the newspapers which resent the insulting language of 
the Spanish Minister with having said similar things them- 
selves, as if that were anything to the point. It is one thing 
for American newspapers to criticise their own President and 
quite another to defend the representative of a foreign govern- 
ment in calling the President a “low politician.” It is the part 
of good patriotism to give notice that if there is to be any black- 
guarding of our chief magistrate we will do all of that ourselves. 
This is only one of the numerous indications of the utter lack 
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of national pride and true patriotism which characterizes the 
Mugwump spirit. 


EVENTS ARE marching very rapidly towards crystallization 
of the relations between Spain and the United States. The De 
Lome incident contributed not a little to hostile public opinion 
in this country towards Spain, and this was increased by the 
tardiness of the Spanish government in disavowing De Lome’s 
utterances. The destruction of the Maine, while at anchor in 
Havana harbor, following close after, has still further stimu- 
lated the hostile feeling, until a very little more would create a 
war flame. Yet it must be admitted that the American people, 
under the circumstances, are showing impressively their power 
of dignified self-control. A few sensational journals are strug- 
gling very hard to stir up a war spirit, but, on the whole, the 
Administration and the press are acting with great conservatism 
and tact. It is gratifying to notice how unanimously the people 
are inclined to sustain the Government in its attitude. Though 
ready for any emergency, they are evidently willing to wait 
for the official report before expressing any definite opinion. 
Nothing has more thoroughly demonstrated the conservative 
character of the American people and their power to not lose 
their heads in an emergency. Foreigners, and their few sym- 
pathizers here, love to ring the changes on our jingoism, but 
the events of last week have conclusively shown that this sneer 
ing epithet is a libel on the American people. They have 
shown themselves to be very forbearing, almost meek at times, 
under contemptuous and insulting treatment that many other 
countries would regard as justifying an appeal to arms. This 
is not cowardice, as is sometimes mistakenly assumed ; it is the 
forbearance of a strong people who know their power but are 
reluctant to use it. If an adequate provocation arises, a sur- 
prise will be in store for somebody. 





Economics in the Magazines 


THE ForuM, February, 1898. The True Meaning of the 
New Sugar Tariff. By Harvey W. Wiley. Few aspects of 
the tariff are so complicated and so little understood by the 
public as the sugar schedule. Mr. Wiley renders at least one 
valuable service in explaining the methods whereby sugar is 
tested, the characteristic features of the different grades, and 
the effect of progressive rates of duty. He believes that under 
the present schedule dealers can profit very materially by im- 
porting low grades, and proposes the abolition of the No. 16 
Dutch Standard test as a dividing line, and use of the polar- 
iscopic test only. This last proposition at least certainly seems 
sensible and just. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, February, 1898. The Story of the 
Revolution, By Henry Cabot Lodge. The series, of which this 
article forms one installment, is to continue throughout the 
year. Enough has already appeared to warrant high anticipa- 
tions of the completed work. It is not so much that Senator 
Lodge is giving us new matter or data in his treatment of this 
well-worn theme, but its value lies more in the fascinating 
style, imaginative, yet accurate and logical, in which the 
familiar tale is again put before us. He seems to possess the 
knack of breathing into his pictures of the men of ’76 a life and 
reality which they do not often possess in the pages of the 
average history. The tendency to idealize our revolutionary 
forefathers is not always favorable to historical accuracy, and 
leaves us with a less vivid impression of their heroic achieve- 
ments than when they are presented to us the plain, rough, 
almost unmanageable men they really were. 

In this article Senator Lodge describes the Second Con- 
gress, the battle of Bunker Hill and siege of Boston, and Ar- 
nold’s attack on Quebec. He rightly emphasizes the fact that 
the early completion of the warin New England had much to 
do with the ultimate outcome of the Revolution. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN, February, 1898. Zhe Utilization of 
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City Garbage. By George E. Waring, Jr. An efficient system 
of sweeping and shoveling was not the only radical improve- 
ment in New York’s street cleaning department introduced by 
Col. Waring. One of the most notable achievements of the 
department was its adoption of a scientific system of garbage 
utilization, on Barren Island. The reduction works now estab- 
lished there are the largest in the world, and the city is under 
contract to pay $89,990 per annum for five years, for having its 
garbage disposed of in this way. By the utilization process 
garbage is separated, pressed, steamed and dried, and immense 
quantities of grease and fertilizing matter are recovered, as 
well as considerable ammonia and glue. The garbage so 
treated consists only of waste organic matter, such as kitchen 
refuse, and of course does not include street sweepings, ashes, 
etc. Col. Waring believes “that after the present contract 
shall have expired the city will be able to demand a consider- 
able bonus for the privilege of taking its garbage in lieu of the 
large sum now paid by it.” 

He further believes that a similar system of garbage utili- 
zation would be found practicable in all cities of not less than 
50,000 inhabitants. The problem is still a troublesome one 
for most cities, and without doubt its solution will be greatly 
hastened as the result of Col. Waring’s practical and successful 
experiments here in the metropolis. His inevitable removal 
from office by the Tammany administration was a serious mis- 
fortune to municipal reform work in this country. 


ENGINEERING MAGAZINE, February, 1898. Odjections to 
the Municipal Ownership of Public Works. By T. Carpenter 
Smith. A sensible argument, logically put together. Mr. 
Smith apparently does not object to public ownership of fran- 
chises, but opposes the idea of a city putting in and operating 
gas or electric light plants. Neither kind of service is indis- 
pensable in the sense that something else cannot be readily 
substituted, and hence there is really no more reason why the 
public should go into this sort of industrial undertaking than 
into other enterprises, like supplying coal or dry goods. With 
water works the case is somewhat different. Their manage- 
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ment requires the minimum of complexity, all the processes 
are slow, and changes are a matter of years rather than of days 
or even hours as in most business enterprises. Water, more- 
over, is an absolute necessity to everyone, and public manage- 
ment here affords one important advantage that private con- 
trol might not, namely, uniformity and continuity of supply 
and quality in all sections of the city. 

Mr. Smith shows how the results of inefficient manage- 
ment in the gas and electric light plants owned by various 
cities are often covered upin the reports by “ making no allow- 
ance for interest on cost of plant, charging no taxes against it, 
not making allowance for the water furnished to it by the city, 
making no allowance for depreciation of machinery, perhaps 
providing no sinking fund to take up bonds which have been 
issued to pay for the plant, charging nothing for wages because 
the men who already operate the water works also operate the 
electric light plant, etc.’ Some of these features were con- 
spicuous in the case of the Philadelphia gas plant. Failure to 
accumulate any fund for repairs brought that experiment to 
the point where it would have been necessary to raise several 
millions by taxation had not the works been leased to a private 
company. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, February, 1898. Js Our 
Educational System Top-Heavy? By Elliott Flower. Mr. 
Flower thinks it is. That is, he has the feeling that too much, 
proportionately, is spent on colleges and various institutions 
for higher education and too little on rudimentary instruction 
for the masses. We agree with the latter half of this propo- 
sition, but not with the first. There is no danger of spending 
too much on any grade of real education, high or low. Neither 
is there any reason to believe that if less money were spent on 
higher education more would, for that reason, be spent on its 
lower forms. Nothing is ever really gained by cutting off the 
top,. whether in education or industry or social life. To limit 
or cripple the forward movement, even though it is shared in 
by comparatively few, never confers any lasting benefit on the 
great mass who are coming up after, but the reverse. Of 
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course, the mere founding of institutions in disregard of the 
real needs of the environment they are meant to affect is 
senseless ; and there may be instances of this kind in the list 
of small colleges cited by Mr. Flower. But, as a general prin- 
ciple, the higher the standard of excellence can be set, and the 
larger the number of radiating centers of enlightenment that 
can be established, the better it will be for the educational 
movement as a whole, rudimentary as well as advanced. For, 
as such institutions multiply throughout the country, public 
thought becomes familiarized with higher educational stand- 
ards and unconsciously grows up into a completer appreciation 
of that finer culture, that healthy, rounded-out development 
of individual character, which the true civilization demands. 

Now the result of this is not, as Mr. Flower seems to fear, 
that attention is detracted from the humbler forms of educa- 
tion which must, as yet, suffice for the millions. On the con- 
trary, the rapid spread of the higher education idea has really 
been part and parcel of the whole modern movement for re- 
form and improvement of common school educational methods 
and extension of common school facilities. Along with this, 
too, has come the kindergarten movement, aiming to reach 
still further down, instead of up, and, in the great cities par- 
ticularly, to save childhood to civilization. Nota hundredth 
part of what is necessary has yet been done in these lines, but 
the work is going ahead-and, moreover, it is hand in hand with 
the higher education and the two cannot be separated. 

Mr. Flower tentatively criticises the founding of Chicago 
University, for instance, urging that the money could much 
better have been spent in lower forms of education. This we 
doubt. The lower forms of education are necessarily con- 
ducted almost wholly by the public and at public expense; 
therefore, the important thing is to create and keep alive a 
public sentiment favorable to better and wider education, so 
strong that taxation for this purpose will be willingly voted 
and the onward and outward movement applied throughout 
the whole social fabric instead of in spots, here and there, by 
private philanthropy. The influence of such an institution as 
Chicago University upon the educational thought of the coun- 
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try is a great, dynamic force which is helping to enlarge this 
public sentiment for universal education and make it effective. 

There is no nobler use to which private wealth can be put 
than the building of these great temples of higher learning, 
these advance ramparts against ignorance. It is not that a 
monument is thereby erected to some individual's fame; 
that does not concern nor interest us; but this we do know, 
that wherever such an institution appears, there another stand- 
ard of attainment has been raised and another mighty influ- 
ence sent out for the ultimate uplifting of the humble and the 
unlettered about us. 


THE ARENA, February, 1898. Zhe Mission of Machinery. 
By Henry Matthews Williams. Mr. Williams welcomes the 
advent of modern machinery, admits that its extensive use 
necessarily involves combination of capital, and concludes that, 
therefore, we must come to public management of industry in 
order to secure the advantages of machinery to the public. 
Having settled this, he enumerates the great gains that are to 
come from public management, as follows: 

(1) “Labor strikes will be at an end.”” True, because to 
strike against the government would be a criminal offence. 
Should workingmen become dissatisfied with any of the work- 
ings of public management, no organized protest could be 
allowed. It would be sedition. We are already having a fore- 
taste of this great advantage in “ government by injunction.” 

(2) ‘“‘Machinery will be enabled to develop its entire 
capacities.” Not nearly so much so as at present, because the 
one powerful incentive to such development, namely, the pos- 
sibility of profits, would be gone. For the same reason, almost 
nothing could be looked for in the way of improvement of 
machines or methods, or invention of new processes. 

(3) “* All the waste of advertising would be ended.” But 
all advertising is not waste. Much of it serves a useful social 
purpose in stimulating consumption and making possible the 
regular production of new forms of wealth by spreading infor- 
mation about such commodities and thus working up a de- 
mand. Certain kinds of purely competitive advertising are 
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wasteful, but the formation of trusts is largely eliminating such 
waste. 

(4) “The untold waste of competitive methods would be 
stopped.” Here again, the concentration of capital in trust 
form, for example, is eliminating about all that really is waste- 
ful in competition ; while, at the same time, the principle of 
competition remains in full force as a perpetual stimulus to 
improvements in methods of production and progressive 
cheapening of wealth. 

(5) “A tremendous waste from fires would be stopped. 
Under public management warehouses, stores, and granaries 
would be made fireproof at first—an immense saving.” No, 
they would not, unless the expense were authorized by public 
vote and, for that matter, if the public desired, it could, under 
our present system, require by law that all such buildings 
henceforth erected shall be fireproof. No public manage- 
ment is needed here. Large buildings are, more and more, be- 
ing made fireproof anyway, asa matter of ordinary business 
prudence. 

Mr. Williams then presents a marvelous argument to show 
the enormous gains to laborers that would result from public 
management. He takes up some ten or twelve leading 
products, but as his line of reasoning is the same in each case 
we will only consider wheat. 

He computes that with the best modern methods three 
men can produce 2,550 bushels of wheat on 85 acres of land in 
four days’ time,—this covering the whole labor of preparation, 
seeding, care and reaping. Under public management each 
laborer would receive the total amount produced by him, 
namely, 212 bushels per day, which would be reduced by ex- 
penses of production to 150. This fairly takes one’s breath 
away, but the most astonishing part of it is that the laborers 
have all this time quietly submitted to such asystem of gigan- 
tic plunder as the present one must be. At the present price 
of wheat, one bushel per day is about what farm laborers really 
get. Of course, then, somebody else filches the other 149 of 
every 150 he produces. 

Let us see. There are about 35 million acres devoted to 
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wheat raising in the United States. Last year our total crop 
was nearly 500 million bushels, or 14 bushels per acre. Sup- 
pose, under public management, the yield becomes 30 bushels 
per acre ; this would give a total crop of one billion bushels, 
or nearly one half the world’s total annual consumption. Evi- 
dently, then, this would represent an annual wheat production 
nearly double what could be disposed of under present condi- 
tions ; but assuming that it were all taken and that the labor- 
ers received the equivalent of this total product, what then? 
Would it be 150 bushels per day? Yes, for four days only, in 
any one year. In those four days they would have produced 
nearly double what the world requires of them for a whole 
year. Then, instead of receiving the equivalent of 150 bush- 
els per day continuously (about 45,000 a year) they would, at 
the utmost, get only the equivalent of 600 bushels per annum. 

Nor could wheat producers be permitted to enlarge their 
incomes by working at other pursuits the balance of the year, 
because every other industry would, under Mr. Williams’ 
scheme, be putting out two or three times its present product 
and more than supplying all possible demand. 

There is absolutely no reason to suppose that public own- 
ership would result in the slightest per acre increase in wheat 
production ; in fact, the incentive to such increase being re- 
moved, the production per acre would probably be less than 
now. On the present basis of productivity, with three men to 
every 85 acres, as Mr. Williams proposes, each worker would 
get less than 300 bushels per annum. In other words, Mr. 
Williams’ brilliant prospect of 150 bushels per day the year 
round to each wheat raiser, under public management, is 
merely a silly fairy tale. 
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THIS COUNTRY OF OURS. By Benjamin Harrison, Ex- 
President of the United States. Cloth. 345 pp. $1.50. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1897. 

This book is a compilation of a series of articles written by 
Ex-President Harrison for the Ladies’ Home Fournal. It is 
written in a very simple, direct and often attractive style. It 
is in no sense a treatise, nor can it be regarded as a history. It 
is, rather, a story of how things are done, officially, in the 
United States Government. As a manual of governmental 
functions and the relations of the departments of the Federal 
Government to each other and to the Executive, it is a very 
excellent book. The information contained in these respects is 
always explicit, intelligible and usually conclusive. In most 
instances, just enough history is given to convey an idea of the 
reason for the thing, as well as the statement of the thing it- 
self. It is an excellent book to put in the hands of young 
people, and is full of facts that older people often want to know, 
and oftener would do well to know. It is not at all profound, 
but it is very reliable and easy to understand. 

If one wanted to know the facts about the destruction of 
the Banks of the United States by Jackson, this would not be 
the place to go for it, but if one wants to know the duties of 
the President, the relations of Congress to the Executive, how 
the President deals with legislative bills, etc., this is just the 
place to go. “This Country of Ours” is a very readable, reli- 
able and useful book, with which every American citizen would 
do well to be familiar. 


THE LABORER AND THE CAPITALIST. By Freeman 
Otis Willey. Cloth. 310 pp. $1.35. Equitable Publishing 
Company, 143 Chambers Street, New York. 18096. 

In this book Mr. Willey aims to discuss without passion or 
bias the relations of labor and capital, and in this respect he has 
succeeded fairly well. The spirit of the book is excellent, and 
the outcome rather surprising; the author may be said to be 
practically a convert to the idea that economic harmony be- 
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tween labor and capital is possible. He was once a strong be- 
liever in the notion, now so prevalent, that the money power is 
the oppressor of the masses. This book shows that a great 
change has taken place in his point of view and conclusions 
upon the whole subject. The book is not in any sense a pro- 
found economic treatise. It is even superficial in spots, but it 
is a frank, rather off-hand, discussion of the interest that labor 
has in capitalistic development, and the importance of large in- 
dustry to popular welfare. It is a book that workingmen can 
read quite easily and never fail to understand. He cites sav- 
ings bank statistics very liberally to show that workingmen are 
accumulating wealth and consequently are not oppressed by 
capital. While these facts contribute somewhat to Mr. Wil- 
ley’s conclusions, too much importance should not be placed 
upon savings bank statistics in proving this point. The author 
shows very clearly, however, in numerous ways, the utter fallacy 
of the assumption that the growth of capital can take place only 
by the impoverishment of labor. 

Mr. Willey recognizes quite clearly what is so much mis- 
understood in the community at present, viz., that machinery 
is not the enemy of the masses, or of anybody, but that it is 
the great, helpful source of civilization ; that it does not create 
a gulf between the rich and the poor, but helps to make both 
richer. While this is in no sense a scientific economic treatise, 
and will probably never become a part of standard literature, it 
is an eminently straightforward, common-sense book. The as- 
sumption, born of social prejudice, which is so general to-day, 
that a man cannot honestly own a million dollars, is thoroughly 
exploited, and if the book contained no further contribution 
than this it would have been worth publishing. 





